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A bard of many breathings 
Is the wind in sylvan wreathings, 
J o * “ 
O’er mountain tops and through the woodland groves , 
Now fifing and now drumming, 
Now howling and now humming, 
As it roves. 


Though the wind a strange tone waketh 
In every home it maketh, 
And the maple tree responds not as the larch, 


Yet harmon 


is playing 


Round ali the green arms swaying 


*Neath heaven’s arch 


) Oh, what can be the teaching 
Of these forest voices preaching ? 
’Tis that a brother’s creed, though not like mine, 


Ma 


blend about God’s altar, 


And help to fill the psalter, 


Pu-KBE-SHE-NO-QUA was famous among her tribe 
for her eloquent manner of relating stories. She 
treasured up all the old traditions, and though she 
repeated them truly, they came from her mouth in 
brighter pictures than from others, because she 
tipped all the edges with her own golden fancy. 
One might easily conjecture that there was poetry 
in the souls of her ancestry also; for they had 
given her a name which signifies, “I light from 
flying.” At fourteen years old, she was shut up 
in a hut by herself, to fast and dream, according to 
the custom of the Indians. She dreamed that the 
Morning Star came down and nestled in her 
bosom, like a bird; therefore, she chose it for the 
Manitou, or Protecting Spirit of her life, and named 
her first-born son Wah-bu-nung-o, an Indian word 
for the Morning Star. The boy was handsome, 
brave and gentle ; and his childhood gave early 
indications that he inherited the spiritual and 

’ poetic tendencies of his mother. At the threshold 
of his young life, he too was sent apart to fast 
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and dream. He dreamed of a wild rose bush, in 
full bloom, and heard a voice saying, “she will 
wait for thee in the spirit-land. Do not forsake 
her.” The Wild Rose was accordingly adopted 
as his Manitou. 

In a neighboring wigwam, was a girl named 
O-ge-bu-no-qua, which signifies the Wild Rose. 
When she, at twelve years old, was sent into 
retirement to fast and dream, she dreamed of a 
Star; but she could tell nothing about it, only that 
it was mild and looked at her. She was a pretty 
child, and grew into beautiful maidenhood. The 
motions of her well-rouaded figure were pliant and 
graceful. Her dark cheek looked like a rich 
brown autumn leaf, faintly tinged with crimson. 
Her long almond-shaped eyes, shaded with deep 
black fringe, had a shy and somewhat mournful 
tenderness of expression. Her voice seemed but 
the echo of her glance, it was so low and inusical 
in tone, so plaintive in its cadences. 

The handsome boy was but two years older 
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than the beautiful girl. In childhood, they swung 
together in the same boughs, hand in hand they 
clambered the rocks, and gathered the flowers and 
berries of the woods. Living in such playful 
familiarity with the deer and the birds, the young 
blood flowed fresh and strong, their forms were 
vigorous, and their motions flexile and free. The 
large dark eyes of Wah-bu-nung-o were tender and 
sad, and had a peculiarly deep, spiritual, inward 
looking expression, as if he were the destined poet 
and prophet of his tribe; but the lofty carriage of 
his head, the Apollo curve of his parted lips, and 
his aquiline nose, with open well-defined nostrils, 
expressed the pride and daring of a hunter and a 
warrior. 

It was very natural that the maiden should some- 
times think it a beautiful coincidence that a Star 
was her guardian spirit, and this handsome friend 
of her childhood was named the Morning Star. 
And when he told her of the Wild Rose of his 
dream, had he not likewise some prophetic 
thoughts? Fortunately for the free and beautiful 
growth of their love, they lived out of the pale of 
civilization. There was no Mrs. Smith to remark 
how they looked at each other,and no Mrs. Brown 
to question the propriety of their rambles in the 
woods. The simple philosophy of the Indians had 
never taught that nature was a sin, and therefore 
nature was troubled with no sinful consciousness. 
When Wah-bu-nung-o hunted squirrels, O-ge-bu- 


no-qua thought it no harm to gather basket-stuff 


in the same woods. There was a lovely crescent- 
shaped island opposite the village, profusely cover- 
ed with trees and vines, and carpeted with rich 
grasses and mosses, strewn with flowers. Clumps 
of young birches shone among the dark shrubbery, 
like slender columns of silver, and willows stooped 
so low to look in the mirror of the waters, that 
their graceful tresses touched the stream. Here, 
above all other places, did the maiden love to go to 
gather twigs for baskets, and the young man to 
select wood for his bows and arrows. Often, when 
day was declining, and the calm river reflected 
the Western sky, glowing with amber light, and 
fleckered with little fleecy rose-colored clouds, his 
canoe might be seen gliding across the waters. 
Sometimes O-ge-bu-no-qua was waiting for him 
on the island, and sometimes he steered the boat 
for the grove of willows, while she urged it forward 
with the light swift stroke of her paddle. 

Civilized man is little to be trusted, under such 
circumstances ; but nature subjected to no false 
restraints, manifests her innate modesty, and even 
in her child-like abandonment to impulse, rebukes 
by her innocence the unclean self-consciousness of 
artificial society. With a quiet grave tenderness, 
the young Indian assisted his beautiful companion 
in her tasks, or spoke to her from time to time, as 
they met by brook or grove, in the pursuit of their 
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different avocations. Her Manitou, the Morning 
Star of the sky, could not have been more truly 
her protecting spirit. 

It was on her sixteenth birth day, that they, for 
the first time, lingered on the island after twilight. 
The Indians, with an untaught poetry of modesty, 
never talk of love under the bright staring gaze of 
day. Only amid the silent shadows do they yield to 
its gentle influence. O-ge-bu-no-qua was born 
with the roses ; therefore this birth-night of their ac- 
knowledged love was in that beautiful month 
marked as a young maiden in the zodiac, and 
named by the Indians “ the month of flowers.” It 
was a lovely evening, and surpassingly fair was 
the scene around them. The picturesque little 
village of wigwams, on the other side of the river, 
gave a smiling answer to the sun’s farewell. The 
abrupt heigths beyond were robed in the richest 
foliage, through which the departing rays streamed 
like a golden shower. In the limitless forest the 
tall trees were of noble proportions, because they 
had room enough to grow upward and outward, 
with a strong free grace. In the flowery glades’ 
of the islands, flocks of pigeons, and other smaller 
birds, cooed and chirped. Soon all subsided into 
moon-silence, and the elysian stillness was inter- 
rupted only by the faint ripple of the sparkling river, 
the lone cry of the whippowill, or the occasional 
plash of some restless bull-frog. The lovers sat side 
by side, on a grassy knoll. An evening breeze gave 
them a gentle kiss as it passed, and brought them a 
love token of fragrance from a rose-bush that grew 
at their feet. Wah-bu-nung-o gathered one of the 
blossoms, by the dim silvery light, and placing it in 
the hand of O-ge-bu-no-qua, he said, in a voice 
tender and bashful as a young girl’s, “ Thou know- 
est that the Great Spirit has given me the wild 
rose fora Manitou. I have told thee my dream ; 
but I have never told thee, thou sweet rose of 
my life, how sadly | interpret it.” 

She nestled closer in his bosom, and gazing 
earnestly on a bright star in the heavens, the-Man- 
itou of ler own existence, she murmured almost 
inaudibly, ‘“‘ How dost thoa?” His brave strong 
arm encircled her in a closer embrace, as he 
answered with gentle solemnity, “The Rose 
will go to the spirit-land, and leave her Star 
te mourn alone.” The maiden’s eyes filled with 
tears, as she replied, “But the Rose will wait for 
her Star. Thus said the voice of the dream.” “| 
will never forsake thee, I will protect thee always,’ 
he said. 

They sat silently leaning on each other, till 
Wah-bu-nung-o took up the pipe, that lay beside 
him, and began to play. Birds sing only during 
the mating season; their twin-born love and 
music pass away together, with the roses; and the 
Indian plays on his pipe only while he is courting. 
It is a rude kind of flute, with two or three stops, 
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and very limited variety of tone. The life of a 
savage would not be fitly expressed in rich harmo- 
nies; and life in any form never fashions to itself 
instruments beyond the wants of the soul. But 
the sounds of this pipe, with its perpetual return of 
sweet simple chords, and its wild flourishes, like 
the closing strain of a bobolink, was in pleasing 
accord with the primeval beauty of the scene. 
When the pipe paused for awhile, O-ge-bu-no-qua 
warbled a wild plaintive little air, which her moth- 
er used to sing to her, when she swung from the 
boughs in her queer little birch-bark cradle. In- 
dian music, like the voices of inanimate nature, the 
wind, the forest and the sea, is almost invariably 
in the minor mode; and breathed as it now was to 
the silent moon, and with the shadow of the dream- 
interpretation still resting on their souls, it was 
oppressive in its mournfulness. The song hushed ; 
and O-ge-bu-no-qua, clinging closer to her lover's 
arm, whispered, in tones 
“ Does it not seem to you 
was looking at us?” “ Yes, and see how he 
smiles,” replied Wah-bu-nung-o, in bolder and 
more cheerful accents, as he pointed to the spark- 
ling waters: “The deer and the birds are not sad ; 
let us be like them.” He spoke of love; of the 
new wigwam he would build for his bride, and 
the game he would bring down with his arrow. 


of superstitious fear, 
as if the Great Spirit 


These home-pictures roused emotions too strong 
for words. Stolid and imperturbable as the Indian 
race seem in the presence of spectators, in these 
lonely hours with the beloved one, they too learn 
that love is the glowing wine, the exhilerating 
“ fire-water ” of the soul. 
” * * * 7. * * 

When they returned, no one questioned them. 
It was the most natural thing in the world that 
they should love each other; and natural polite- 
ness respected the freedom of their young hearts. 
No marriage settlements—no precautions of the law 
were necessary. There was no person to object, 
whenever he chose to lead her into his wigwam, 
and by that simple circumstance she becaine his 
wife. ‘The next day, as O-ge-bu-no-qua sat under 
the shadow of an elm, busily braiding mats, Wah- 
bu-nung-o passed by, carrying poles, which he had 
just cut in the woods. He stopped and spoke to 
her, and the glance of her wild melancholy eye 
met his with a beautiful expression of timid fond- 
ness. The next moment she looked down and 
blushed very deeply. The poles were for the new 
wigwam, and so were the matsshe was braiding ; 
and she had promised her lover that as soon as 
the wigwam was finished, she would come and live 
with him. He conjectured her thoughts; but he 
did not smile, neither did he tell her that her blush 
was as beautiful as the brilliant flower of the 
Wickapee ; but that bashful loving glance filled 
him with an inward warmth. Its beaming, yet 
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half-veiled tenderness passed into his soul, and 
was never afterward forgotten. 

That afternoon, all the young men of the tribe 
went a few miles up the river to fish 
awaited 


Sad tidings 
the Big 
Elk, chief of a neighboring tribe, in revenge for 
some trifling affront, had attacked the village in 
their absence, wounded some of the old warriors, 


their return. Ong-pa-tonga, 


and carried off several of the women and children. 
The blooming Wild Rose was among the captives. 
Wah-bu-nung-o was frantic with rage and despair. 
A demon seemed to have taken possession of his 
brave, but usually gentle soul. He spoke few 
words, but his eyes gleamed with a fierce unnatu- 
ral fire. He painted himself with the colors of 
eternal enmity to the tribe of Big Elk, and secretly 
gloated over plans of vengeance. An opportunity 
soon offered to waylay the transgressors on their 
return from a hunting expedition. Several women 
accompanied the party, to carry their game and 
blankets. One of these, the wife of Big Elk, was 
killed by an arrow, and some of the 
wounded. 


men were 

This slight taste of vengeance made 

Tl 
ie 


image of his enemy expiring by slow tortures was 


the flames of hatred burn more intensely. 


the only thought that brought pleasure to the soul 
of Wah-bu-nung-o. ‘Twice he had him nearly in 
his power, but was baffled by cunning. In one of 
the skirmishes between the contending tribes, he 
her two children 
Being questioned concerning the fate of O-ge-bu- 


took captive a woman and 
no-qua, she said that Big Elk, in revenge for the 
loss of his wife, had killed her with his war elub. 
For a moment, Wah-bu-nung-o stood as if sud- 
then his Indian firmness 
forsook him, he tore his hair, and howled in fran- 
tic agony. But in the midst of this whirlwind of 
grief, the memory of his dream came like a stil! 
small voice, and whispered, “ She waits for thee 
in the spirit land. Do not forsake her.” The 
mad fire of his eye changed to the mildest and 
deepest melancholy. He promised the captive 
that she and her children should be treated kindly, 
and allowed to return to her tnbe, if she wou!d 
guide him to the maiden’s grave. 


denly changed to stone ; 


Leaving the 
children in his own village, as a security against 
treachery, he followed her through the forest, till 
they came to a newly made mound, with a few 
This she said was O-ge-bu- 
no-qua’s grave. The young warrior gazed on i! 
silently, with folded arms. No ery, or groan, 
escaped him ; though in the depths of his soul was 
sorrow more bitter than death. Thus he remain- 
ed for a long time. At last, he turned to take a 
careful inspection of the scene around him, and 
marked a tree with the point of hisarrow. Then 
commanding the woman to walk before him, he 
strode homeward in perfect silence. 


stones piled upon it. 


A monoto- 


nous accompaniment of tree-whispering alone » 
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responded to the farewell dirge in his heart. As 
he looked on the boundless wilderness, and gazed 
into its dark mysterious depths, wild and solemn 
reveries came over him ; vast shadowy visions of 
life and death; but through all the changes of his 
thought sounded the ever-recurring strain, “ She 
waits for thee in the spirit-land.” Then came 
the dread that Big Elk would go there before 
him, and would persecute his beloved, as he had 
done during her life in the body. An impatient 
shudder went over him, and he longed for death ; 
but he had been taught to consider suicide a cow- 
ardly act, and he was awe-stricken before the great 
mystery of the soul. The dreadful conflict termi- 
nated in one calm fixed resolution. He determin- 
ed to relinquish all his cherished plans of vengeance, 
and during the remainder of his life to watch over 
Big Elk, and guard him from danger, that he 
might not go to the spirit-land till he himself was 
there to protect his beloved. 

The day after his return home, he told his 
mother that he must go away to fulfill a vow, and 
he knew not when he should return. He earnesily 
conjured his brothers to be kind and reverent to 
their mother; then bidding them a calm but 
solemn farewell, he stepped into his canoe, and 
rowed over to the Isle of Willows. Again he stood 
by the grassy knoll where the loved one had lain 
upon his breast. The rose-bush was there, tall and 
vigorous, though the human Rose had passed away, 
to return no more. He shed no tears, but rever- 
ently went through his forms of worship to the 
tutelary spirit of his life. With measured dance, 
and strange monotonous howls, he made a vow of 
utter renunciation of everything, even of his hopes 
of vengeance, if he might be permitted to protect 
his beloved in the spirit-land. He brought water 
from the brook in a gourd, from which they had 
often drank together ; washed from his face the 
emblems of eternal enmity to Big Elk, and with 
solemn ceremonial poured it on the roots of the 
rose. Then he rowed far up the river, and landed 
near the grave, on which he kindled a fire, that 
the dear departed might be lighted to the spirit- 
land, according to the faith of his fathers. He 
buried the gourd in the mound, saying, “ This I 
serid to thee, my Rose, that thou mayest drink 
from it in the spirit-land.” Three nights he tend- 
ed the fire, and then returned for the rose-bush, 
which he planted at the head of the grave. He 
built a wigwam near by, and dwelt there alone. 
He feared neither wild beast nor enemies ; for he 
had fulfilled his duties to the dead, and now his 
Big Elk and 
his companions soon discovered him, and came 
upon him with their war clubs. He stood unarm- 
ed, and quietly told him he had consecrated him- 
self by a vow to the Great Spirit, and would fight 
Hie gazed steadily in the face of his 


only wish was to go and meet her. 


no more. 
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enemy, and told him if they wanted his life they 
were welcome to take it. The deep, mournful, su- 
pernatural expression of his eyes inspired them with 
awe. ‘They thought him insane ; and all such are 
regarded by the Indians with superstitious fear and 
reverence. ‘He has seen the door of the spirit- 
land opened,” they said; “ the moon has spoken 
secrets to him ; and the Great Spirit isangry when 
such are harmed.” So they left him in peace ; 
but he sighed as they turned away; for he had 
hoped to die by their hands. From that time, he 
followed Big Eik like his shadow ; but always to 
do him service. At first, his enemy was uneasy 
and on his guard; but after awhile, he became 
accustomed to his presence, and even seemed to 
be attached to him. At one time, a tever brought 
the strong man to the verge of thegrave. Wah-bu- 
nung-o watched over him with trembling anxiety, 
and through weary days and sleepless nights tended 
him as carefully asa mother tends her sutlering babe. 
Another time, when Big Elk was wounded by an 
enemy, he drew out the arrow, sought medicinal 
herbs, and healed him. Once, when he was about 
to cross a wide deep ditch, bridged by a single 
tree, Wah-bu-nung-o perceived a rattle-snake on 
the bridge, and just as the venomous reptile was 
about to spring, his arrow nailed him to the 
tree. 

Thus weary months passed ‘The 
mourner, meek and silent, held communion only 
with his Manitou, the rose-bush, to which he 
repeated oiten, “Bid her look to the Morning Star, 
and fear nothing. I will protect her. ‘leil her 
we shail meet again in the spirit-land, as we met 
in the Isle of Wiliows.” Sadiy but mildly his eye 
rested on the murderer of his beloved, and he 
tended upon him with patient gentieness, that 
seemed almost like aflecuon. Very beautiful and 
holy was this triumph of love over hatred, seeking 
no reward but death. But the “ twin-brother oi 
sleep” came not where he was so much desired. 
Others who clung to life were taken, but the wid- 
owed heart could not find its rest. At last the 
constant prayer of his faithful love was answered. 
By some accident, Big Elk became separated from 
his hunting companions, late in the afternoon of a 
winter's day. ‘There came on a blinding storm ot 
wind and snow and sleet. The deep drifis were 
almost impassible, and the keen air cut the lungs, 
like particles of sharpened steel. Night came 
down in robes of thick darkness. Nothing inter- 
rupted her solemn silence, but the crackling of ice 


away. 


from the trees, and the moaning and screaming of 


the winds. The very wolves hid themselves from 
the fury of the elements. While light enough 
remained to choose a shelter, the wanderers took 
refuge in a deep cleft screened by projecting rocks. 
The morning found them stiff and hungry, and 
almost buried insnow, With much difficulty they 
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made their way out into the forest, completely 
bewildered, and guided only by the sun, which 
glimmered gloomily through the thick atmosphere. 
Two days they wandered without food. Toward 
night, Wah-bu-nung-o discovered horns projecting 
through the snow, and digging through the drift, 
he found a few moose bones, on which the wolves 
had left some particles of flesh. He resisted the 
cravings of hunger, and gave them all to his fam- 
ishing enemy. As twilight closed, they took shel- 
ter in a large hollow tree, near which Wah-bu- 


smiled since his Wild Rose was taken from him. 
Presently, the howl of wolves was heard far off. 
He kept more carefully near the tree where his 
enemy slept, and listened to ascertain in what 
direction the ravenous beasts would come. “ They 
shall eat me first, before they find their way to 
him,’ he said: “ She would be so frightened to 
see his spirit, before mine came to protect her.” 
But the dismal sounds died away in the distance, 
and were heard nomore. Panting and staggering, 
the patient sufferer fell on the ground, at the foot 


7 


nung-o,with the watchful eye of love and faith, » of the rose-bush, and prayed imploringly, ‘ Let 
observed a rose-bush, with a few crimsoned seed- » not the wild beasts devour him, while I lie here 
vessels shining through the snow. Hestrippedsome — insensible. Oh, send me to the spirit-land, that I 

» trees, and covered Ong-pa-tonga with the bark, may protect her!” He gasped for breath, and a} 
) then piling up snow before the entrance to the tree, . film came over hiseyes, so that he could no longer 
to screen him from the cold, he bade him sleep, , see the stars. How long he remained thus, no one 
while he kept watch. Ong-pa-tonga asked to be — ever knew. 

4 


Suddenly all was light around him. The rose- 
bush bloomed, and O-ge-bu-no-qua stood before 
him, with the same expression of bashful love he 


“‘T have been 


; awakened, that he might watch in his turn; but to 
( this his anxious guardian returned no answer. The 
/ storm had passed away, and left an atmosphere of 
) intense cold. The stars glittered in the deep blue 
sky, like points of steel. Weary, faint, and starving, 
Wah-bu-nung-o walked slowly back and forth. 
When he felt an increasing numbness stealing over 
his limbs, a disconsolate smile gleamed on his 
countenance, and he offered thanks to the Manitou 
bush by his side. It was the first time he had 


had last seen in her beautiful eyes. 
> ever near thee,” she said; “Hast thou not seen 
«“ Where am I,my beloved?” he exclaim- 
“We 
are in the spirit-land,’ she “« Thy 
Rose has waited patiently for the coming of her 


Morning Star.” 


me?” 
ed: “ Are we in the Isle of Willows?” 
answered: 
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Anv God made two great lights ; the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night; he ninde the stars 


also.—Genesis. 


Sun! with thy generous ray, j Throngh sorrow’s shaded hours be thou,to me 
( Blessing the day, $ Eloquent of true faith that views, like thee, 
. And though the shining hours ° From her high place, a light earth cannot see ! 
Quickening the joyous life of hearts and flowers— 
Be thou my pattern, that so I may be, ¢ 
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While in the brightness of prosperity, 6 Stars! that from earliest time, 


Loving, kind, bountiful to all, like thee ! , Silent, sublime, 
g Have e. er watched the birth 


Moon ! with reflected light, And death of the frail children of the earth— 


Teach me. from your exalted love, to see 


How glorious the life heaven gives should be, 


To melancholy night ; 
Giving sure prophecy | 
> 


Of a returning day and smiling sky— Learning and loving through eternity ! 
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ABANDONMENT OF MOSCOW. 


BY 


toll 


ISAAC MCLELLAN. 





“On the Mth of September, 1812, the Russian troops marched with downcast looks, furled banners and silent drums 
through the streets of the metropolis, and went out of the Kolumna gate ; and the roads were also crowded with long columns 
of men, women and children on foot, singing the hymns of their church ; and often turning their eyes back to the magnificent 
city, which was so soon destined to be a, pi-e of ruins.”"—Scort’s Lire or Napoveon. 


Tur bells of Moscow's steeples toll’d 
A solemn and funereal knell ; 

A signal that her doom was knoll’d 
Forever, by each sacred bell. 

In anxious crowds her children pour’d 
From alley and from ancient street, 

Leaving the banquet on the board 
Untasted, in their wild retrent. 


A wretched throng of exiles forth; 
Sorrowing and sadly forth they went ; 

Poor homeless wanderers on the earth ! 
Each palace from its marble gute 

Pour'd out its gay and noble tide, 
With gilded cars, and coach of state, 

And prancing horsemen by their side. 
But weulth and beauty were abased, 

And fain must share the beggar’s lot ; 
For in that night of gloomy waste 

The pride of riches was forgot ; 
And prince and peasant side by side 
Commingled in one motley tide. 


“ Forth to the desert! ’’—such the cry 
That rang beneath the midnight sky ; 
“ Forth to the desert! Leave your gold 
To rust with green and cankering mould, 
Leave gems of price, and garments fine, 
Rich diamonds from the Indian mine, 
Goblets and cups of solid ore, 

Couches with purpled silks o’er-spread, 
Your costly wines and dainty store, 

Your marble roofs that hang o’erhead— 
Leave all your soft luxurious fare 


The beggar’s pilgrimage to share!” 
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Each dark and squalid hovel seut 
“ Forth to the desert! Hurk! the drum! 
The foreign cohorts onward come ; 
The bugle sounds its warlike blast, 

The armed horsemen gather fast, 

‘ The steel-clad cuirassiers of France 

Approach, we bear their war-steeds’ prance ; 

We hear their iron hoofs resound, 

The tramp of legions o'er the ground ; 

We see their countless weapons gleam 

Like waves upon the sun-lit siream ; 


We see their eagle banners wave 
Above the he}mets of the brave: 
And soon ’neath Moscow’s sacred gate 
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The conqueror will rise in state, 
To share the city of the Czars 
With the stern swordsmen of his wars ; 
And in the Kremlin's golden hall 
To hold the banquet and the ball, 
And feast his victors of the Rhine 
With goblets of our Emperor’s wine. 


Still to the desert forth they swept, 

And as they journeyed loud they wept ; 
From morn till eve the sad array 

Urged on its melancholy way ; 

Women and children swell’d the tide 
And old age tottered by their side ; 
And oft across the dreary plain 

They turn’d their backward gaze again, 
A farewell glance once more to cast 

On Moscow—deeming it the last. 


And as they gazed, the blinding tears 
In many a straining eye would gush, 
As memories of other years 
Would o’er their sorrowing spirits rush. 
Long gazed they on the Kremlin’s tower 
And Ivan’s bright gigantic cross ; 
And gazing, their dull brows would lower, 
And high their frantic arms would toss ; 
* Till warn’d of the approaching foes 
They fled, and high their wails arose. 
Anon, sweet hymns of solemn strain 
Would echo o’er the dreary plain ; 
Soft, choral hymns and psal.ns of praise 
The weeping singers would upraise ! 


And forth from the Kolumndate 
The Russians poured in sad retreat ; 
But sad the march, as Russia’s fate ; 
Nor trump was blown, nor drum was beat. 
With arms reversed, and banners furled 
As if for burial of the dead, 
They march’d, but each fierce lip was eurl’d 
With rage, and frown’d each drooping head ' 


But when the raging fires laid waste 
Imperial Moscow’s gilded domes, 

And when those Gallic files retraced 
Their route toward their distant homes, 

Stern vengeance did each Russian rank 





Upon their famished victors pour, y) 
When deep their blood the snow-drifts drank, & 
And dripp’d the Cossack’s lance with gore. A 
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LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A DREAMER. 
. 
NO. Ill. 
BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 
“Come, come my lord unfie your folded thoughits, 
And let them dangle like a bride’s loose hair.”—Ducurss or Matry. 
Tue morning broke gray and heavily. As we , gee. His emotion at leaving , sprung from 
tarried at a huge gateway for a passenger, I sat } the extraordinary kindness he had experienced 
wrapped in my cloak in a corner of the coach ; from a family whe had long afforded him an asy- 
feeling a sdesolate as if exiled forever from all ~ lum. His story made me realize the universality 
that endears life. The flower-girl of whom I have } of those trials which we are so apt to deem pecu- 
so often bought geraniums and violets, passed { liar. As evening approached, I grew more at 
with her richly-laden basket. She threw me a $ peace with myself. The sunset was beautiful 
bouquet and her buon viaggio, cheerily uttered as ; amid the lovely hills, and it soothed my mind. I re- 
she sped nimbly on, first effectually aroused me. At § joiced that my feelings were not suffered to find 
length the impatient vetturino ushered hislaggard ¢; utterance, that they had been thus seasonably 
prey, a “little man in black,” into the vehicle. } curbed and that neither honor nor peace had been 
He took his seat with a very gentlemanly saluta- invaded. I looked on the toil-worn peasants joy- 
tion, and then gazed intently up at one of the win- $ ous over their wine; [ listened to the village-girls 
dows of the house. A pale, fair countenance ap- singing as they came from the hill-side balancing 
peared ; a white hand waved, the carriage moved »} their water-pitchers on their heads. I imbibed the 
rapidly on. Isaw the stranger wipe tears from ; clear tranquillity, the balmy repose of twilight, and 
his eyes. Presently, he turned toward me and ; grew resigned and hopeful. The spirit of love 
began an animated conversation. Ere long, how- ; wasabroad. I seemed to feel her brooding wings 
ever, we both closed our eyes and became absorbed and was content. How very palatable at supper 
in our own thoughts. Whata long day’s ride! As were the enormous roast chestnuts! A high wind 
we wound slowly among the mountains, a senti- 3 arose after dark, and our host, a shaggily-dressed 
ment of deep melancholy possessed me. I could } mountaineer, made a large fire in the huge chim- 
not see life in a cheerful aspect. It seemed to me ney. It was a vast chamber—the floor stone, the 
as if what is richest, most exalted within us, must $ walls weather-stained, and the furniture scanty. 
be perpetually repressed. ‘To live only for one’s The whole scene was precisely such as Mrs. Rad- 
self, to consume years in a round of petty caresand $ cliffe is foad of describing. Asa matter of course, 
amusements having reference only to personal ; we talked of ghosts and robbers. These persona- 
ends—how barren—joyless! Even the pursuit of ges haunted my slumbers. Among other things, I 
knowledge is unattractive except as a means. } dreamed that our carriage was stopped by a party 
Must the beautiful be renounced? Cannot will, } of briganis. With the muzzles of their guns at 
unagination and %teling redeem the actual? ; our heads, our persons and trunks were thoroughly 
If, indeed, the law of human destiny be to ransacked. I was astonished at my own indiffer- 
sacrifice the ideal at the altar of necessity—is it ; ence. Methought I could not manage to feel a 
ordained that we shall be thwarted in all our aspi- > respectable tremor at the romantic danger of our po- 
rations, baffled in our best affections? I no longer ; sition; when happening to glance at an adjoining 
wondered at monastic life, and looked with compla- > thicket, I deseried a group of prisoners over whom 
cency upon every convent we passed. “ Me- ; three brigands stood guard, and among them was 
thought the cowl would fit me well.” At the miser- ; ——! I rushed to her side, but was instantly 
able town of , where we dined, Signer , § seized and bound. Then I began to plead, and 
my fellow-traveler, proposed visiting the church : finally was allowed to become her substitute, while 
to see a celebrated tomb. We found it surmount- she was to return to ,in our carriage and 
ed by the embalmed bust of a bishop. The fea- ; send aransom. Methought days passed and no- 
tures were distorted but remarkably preserved. An thing was heard from her. My existence she | 
interesting conversation beginning with death and | deemed, it appeared, quite unimportant! I was) » 
ending with love ensued. I was not long in dis- willing (so seemed it in my vision) to depart; I c 
covering that the gentleman was a political refu- ; exulted at the thought that through me she was S 
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free! My captors grew impatient and I was led 
out to die. It was exactly such an evening as! had 
just enjoyed so highly. I stood ina desolate cleft 
of the hills. The brigands aimed their muskets. 
I gazed a moment at the serene and rosy firma- 
ment, and the green earth, and then closed my 
eyes upon life. “ Siete pronto?” (Are you rea- 
dy?) muttered the leader in harsh tones. I replied 
affirmatively. A profound silence followed. I 
awaited the deadly charge, astonished at the delay. 
Again the same voice was audible, “ E molto tar- 
de, signore,” (Itis very late, sir.) [opened my 
eyes, and beheld staring me in the face, our brown 
and bearded vetturino with a little cup of coffee 
in his hand! The good fellow had awakened me 


according to promise. 
i \ * * * 
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She would have rung for lights, but I checked the 
) movement. As the twilight stole upon us, and the 
glowing embers just enabled me to trace every 
: change of expression, while flickering shadows 
' danced upon the wall, I felt it was an hour snatch- 
) ed from relentless fate. I shrunk at the thought 
of breaking the spell. I was atoning for the day’s 
gloom. On flowers at length was the foot of Time 
falling. ‘There she sat! In her attitude was gen- 
tleness and reverence ; in her eyes truth. The 
gentleness was from her nature, the reverence for 
the thoughts we had summoned—the truth from 
the reality of our moods. Sometimes her hands 
were crossed upon her bosom ; sometimes the right 
supported her head, and over the white fingers fell 
the rich hair. Erect or bent forward, pensive or 
playful, in each motion there was grace, in each 
| glance sensibility! We spoke of destiny—of fame 
—of sympathy—of death—of love. Serene was 
our communion. Chapters of life were rehearsed ; 
superstitious feelings confessed, characters analyz- 
ed, verses quoted, castles in the air built. Yet 
had we no community of interest, no fellowship of 
destiny, no mutual hopes or fears. But calm de- 
light stole over me. Grim doubts retreated. Con- 
tent, temporary but pure content, was born. I was 

re-assured, soiaced, inspired. I had drank at a 
; | sweet fountain. I had laidmy brow upon a conse- 
: crated altar. 1 had sent forth my constrained and 
dormant sympathies, as a shepherd at dawn, lets 
loose his flock upon a green sward. 

There was a revival of the dim and an exulta- 
tion of the cast down. With a quiet heart I 
walked homeward, musing upon the blessings of 
life—of the sunshine, and the pleasant breeze, rel- 
ishing viands, and quaint thoughts, cheerful tales, 
_ generous companions, honorable duties, agreeable 
walks and noble deeds, but above all—of fair and 


kindly women. 
* * 
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) Three days in Switzerland, and the greater part 
/; of them spent in a diligence, afford but limited 
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opportunities for observation. Yet I have received 
very definite impressions. The elasticity of the 
transparent air, the vivid tints of the plains and 
magnificent amphitheatre of mountains, though 
briefly enjoyed, at once captivated my senses and 
left lasting pictures on my memory. [I thought at 
every interval of abstraction from the present scene, 
of my friends; and my musings were uniformly 
happy. My imagination rejected the idea of a 
permanent separation, and a deep conviction of 
future happiness occupied my mind. 

—-—' Things without remedy 

Should be without regard.”’ 

Absence is not necessarily a cause of misery. 
“ Distance,” says some one, “ injures true love less 
than nearness.” The sentimentalist was not so 
very absurd who excused himself for not visiting 
his mistress, by saying he staid away to think of 
her. Reminiscence is the great source of poetry. 
A prospect, a friend’s society, a rich experience 
may be too exciting at the moment of enjoyment, 
to allow the soul to take cognizance of its own 
emotions. It is when we revoke the past, and its 
images softened by distance come back upon the 
heart, that we see them in the pure light of con- 
scious love. What a proof is this of the capaci- 
ties of the inward life, of the eternal principles in- 
volved in thought and affection! It is now the 
fashion to disparage Byron as a restless spirit 
whose fevered verse reflects no true impressions. 
Yet how few bards excel him in conveying the 
feeling an object inspires. He defines by sensa- 
tion. AsI leaned over the bridge at Geneva, and 
saw the indigo hue of the lake, and the peculiar 
shooting play of the waves, the meaning of one line 
in Childe Harold was completely realized. I un- 
derstood, as never before, the significance of the 
phrase which, setting absolute sense at defiance, 
gives the exact idea of the spectator. 

“The blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone. 

I heard an anecdote that evening of the poet, 
which was very characteristic, and quite new to me. 
When at Pisa, his lordship found it difficult to keep 
up his practice with the pistol offaccount of the objec- 
tions of his neighbors and the municipal regulations 
of the place. He therefore, by the aid of a small 
gratuity, obtained permission from a farmer in the 
vicinity to shoot at a mark in his paddock. On 
the occasion of his first visit to the premises, 
the peasant’s daughter, a very pretty contadina, 
accosted the bard after the genial manner of her 
country. She wore in her bosom a freshly-plucked 
rose with two buds attached to the stem. Byron 
sportively asked her to give him the flower. She 
hesitated, and blushed. He instantly turned to his 
companion and rehearsed in English a very natu- 
ral tale of humble and virtuous love, bitterly con- 
trasting the apparent loyalty of this fair rustic with 
women in high life. Then, with perfect serious- 
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ness, he again asked for the rose asa token of sym- 
pathy for an unloved exile. His manner and 
words moved the girl to tears. She handed him 
the rose with a look of compassion, and silently 
withdrew. ‘The incident aroused his latent super- 
stition. He was lost in a revery for several min- 
utes and then inquired of his friend if he remem- 
bered that Rousseau confessed throwing stones at 
a tree to test the prospects of his future happiness. 
The flower was devoted toa similar ordeal. It 
was carefully attached to an adjacent pale, and 
Byron having withdrawn several paces, declared 
his intention of severing one of the buds from the 
stalk at one fire. He looked very carefully to his 
priming and aimed with great firmness and delibe- 
ration. The ball cut the bud neatly off, and just 
grazed the leaves of the rose. A bright smile 
illumined the poet’s countenance, and he rode back 
to Pisa in a flow of spirits. 
~ * * * * = * 

“Sense and sensibility!” Are they, indeed, 
essentially opposed to each other? Very clearly 
has Jane Austin solved the problem. She is des- 
cribed by her biographer as a woman of strong af- 
fections and high principles. Her novels suffi- 
ciently evidence her talent. There is an undenia- 
ble truth in her pictures of the heart. She has 
finely illustrated the difference between captiva- 
tion and sympathy—between graces that enthrall 
the soul through the senses and traits of character 
which gradually win veneration, confidence and 
love. The permanent and temporary elements of 
the sentiment are well brought out, and the serene 
and wholesome bond of habit strikingly contrasted 
with the feverish spell of novelty. 

I went to a soiree with P. ,a month ago. 
He sung a duett with a very sweet-looking wo- 
man. Her tones came so richly to my ear, that I 
was induced attentively to note her appearance. 
As we walked home, I told P , she was the 
prettiest girl in the assembly. “Do you think 
so?” he inquired. I was vexed at his indifference, 
and became quite warm in eulogizing her attrac- 
tions. He has known her from childhood, and des- 
cribes her disposition as perfect. My remarks evi- 
dently made him reflect. To-day he came to me 
to announce his engagement, and I was amused to 
discover that he had been unconscious of the prize 
within his grasp until thus accidentally made to re- 
alize it. Familiarity had blinded him. “The 
Loan of a Lover” is based upon this curious effect 
of habit ; and there are more Benedicks and Bea- 
trices in the world “ too wise to woo peaceably,” 
than we are apt to imagine, the machinery of 
whose affections must be set a-going by a friendly 
hand, or roused to consciousness by a fortunate in- 
cident or enlivening dispute—anything, in sho¥t, 
that will bring about recognition. “We can all 
begin freely,” says the heroine of “Pride and Pre- 
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judice,” “aslight preference is natural ; but there 
are very few of us who have heart enough to be 
really in love without encouragement.” 
Of this matter 
Is little Cupid’s crafty arrow made 
That only wounds by hearsay. 
. * * « . * * 
Prudence hardly seemeth to me a virtue unless 
sublimated by high motives. That the same cau- 
tious instinct which slowly enriches the trader con- 
tented only to “ poke about for pence,” should be 
deemed applicable to the heart’s aspirations is ab- 
Yet thus what are called 
sensible and correct men talk. In their view fools 
alone sacrifice prosperity to enthusiasm. The loss 
of social consideration and the assumption of ex- 
pense are evils, in their opinion, infinitely beyond 
Fact often lends apparent 


surd and sacrilegious. 


any spiritual need. 
support to such a creed, but the noble soul impa- 
How depressing these hopeless 
Like the whirlwind of the 
“Asa 


tiently rejects it. 
and literal arguments! 
desert, they blight all the verdure of life. 
man thinketh,so is he.” Forget not this, ye care- 
ful idolaters of comfort and position. Better the 
simplicity ye contemn, and the privations ye so 
strongly depict, than the quenching of all holy fire, 
and the passing away of that sensibility to beauty 
and truth through which what is immortal within 
us is kept conscious and alive. 

There is great truth in this verse of a new but 
genuine poet: 

He, who for love has undergone 

The worst that can befall, 

Is happier thousand-fold than one 
Who never loved at all; 

A grace within his soul has reigned, 
Which nothing else can bring— 
Thank God for all that I have gained, 
By that high suffering !—(.Milne.) 

There is an intuitive wisdom above the lessons 
of the world. There are inward facts that out- 
weigh seeming reality. Oracles dwell in the hearts 
of the unperverted, whose eloquence drowns the 
hollow murmurs of time. Go from the arid and 
depressin, converse of one of these experienced 
counsellors who “live by bread alone,” and walk 
beneath majestic trees. Every wave of their an- 
cient boughs refutes the sordid maxims that weigh 
upon thy spirit. The sunshine that chequers the 
pathway, the blue sky discernible through the over- 
hanging umbrage, the fresh air that fans thee with 
its limitless wings—do they not all whisper of 
hope, and confirms thy trust in the benign issues of 
every noble impulse? “ Nature never did betray 
the heart that loved her.” And when speaks she 
in tones of deeper significance than at seasons 
consecrated to high and earnest feeling? Art thou 
not then nearer her mysteries? Set free by an ab- 
sorbing sentiment from the thrall of habit and the 
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dominion of consciousness, comes there not on every 
) dashing wave and starry gleam, blest assurances 
and cheering intimations? Does not the law of ne- 
cessity seem to flit from the universe ? Springs there 
not up in the bosom a new sense of the ministry of 
Nature? Look we not forth upon meadow and 
forest, the moss-clump and pebbly inlet, brooding 
shadow and dazzling waterfall, with a sentiment 
of relation and affinity alike novel and delightful ? 
Then our hearts beat in unison with the spirit of 
love of which these are emblems. They respond 
to and sanction the emotions we breathe. 

I came home yesterday, perplexed and sad. 
One whom I had cause to esteem, had compla- 
cently rehearsed the dreary proverbs of utility and 
arrayed before me countless instances of the death 
of faith amid harsh experiences. It seemed as if 
life afforded no scope for exalted desire, as if wis- 
dom and truth combined to set aside as wholly 
irrelevant and unreal the eternal pleadings of the 
heart. To escape the distrustful mood that 
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weighed up me,I opened the “ Winter’s Tale.” 
Consoling genius! art thou not ordained of hea- 
ven? Shall I suffer meaner souls to alarm my ‘ 
trust, when at thy feet I can renew it forever? A | 
rustic home was around me. “ Violets dim” shed 

a delicious perfume. I saw a fair scion of royalty 
that had “ ranged with humble livers in content,” 
and grown fair and true in the healthful embrace of 
nature, and now a new- born affection had crowned 
her graces with tenderness. An old courtier said 

to her— 


You know 

Prosperity’s the very bond of love 

Whose fresh complexion and whose heart togethet 
Affliction alters. 





Perditas’ reply, so simply beautiful, came like an 
echo from above: 


One of these is true : 
I think affliction may subdue the cheek, 
But not take in the mind. 





FRIGNOSHIP WITH NATURE. 


BY MRS. L. 


H. 


SIGOURNEY. 


BeNnIGHTED wanderer o’er the lonely wild, 

For whom no hearth-stone blazes ; no fond eye 
Watches thro’ gathering mist—no voice of love 
Prepares the welcome greeting—droop not thus, 
Disquieted and desolate. Look up! 

Urion holds his golden lamp for thee, 

And see, from highest heaven, the kingly orb 
Of Sirius, doth thee honor with its beams, 

And even the fair-rob’d queenly moon doth bow 
Upon her silver throne, to guide thy feet 

’ Mid thorns and pit-falls 


Dost thou mourn to feel 
Forgotten here, upon this little point 
Of one, small planet? Lo! majestic worlds, 
That turning on their glowing axles, hide 
The mysteries of their myriad habitants, 
Smile on thee, full of friendly offices, 
Making night's vault for thee most beautiful 
With their bright tokens. Yea, the glorious sun 
Chief of God’s creatures in our universe, 
Shall wake to give thee light, as cheerily 
As to the proudest king. 


| So, be not sad! 

' If mortals scorn thee, fly to Nature’s arms 
And ever open breast. For he who lives 
) Nearest to her, is never far from God. 
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Yea, make of Nature an enduring friend, 
That when grim age shall lay his hand on thee, 
Plucking thee bare of all thy cherished plumes 
Of youth and fancy ; every wild winged bird 
Cleaving the air, or brooding o’er its nest 
With soul-born music ; every bud that lifts 
Its infant chalice, full of morning dew, 
May touch the fountains of remembered joy, 
Making thee young again. 

And when, at last 
The dark death-angel cometh, earth shall ope 
Her mourning matron breast, more tenderly, 
More full of grief, than when the haughty chief, 
With blood-stained laurels and proud funeral train, 
Lies down to be forgotten. 


She shall make 
Thy chamber in the dust, and spread thy couch, 
And bid the grass-flower und the violet 
Embroider its green turf, as daintily 
As though the clarion-cry of wealth and fume 
Had proudly heralded thy pilgrimage. 


Regard not Time’s brief tyranny, oh, man ! 
Made in God's image—but uplift thy brow 
And by the glory of the inward light 
Which falls on Nature’s dial night and day, 
Mark out thy journey to the realm of love. 


— 4: 
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COUSINING. 


BY MRS. C. 


H. 


BUTLER. 


Tue following is° copied verbatim from a manuscript found at a country inn, supposed to have been dropped from 


the traveling basket of a lady. 


Some one has very justly observed, “ What is the 
use of having friends, if one does not profit by 
them ?’’—an opinion in which Iso perfectly concur 
that it has been the study of my life to benefit my- 
self, I may say daily, by means of the very large 
circle of uncles, aunts and cousins, with which it is 
my good fortune tobe blessed. Indeed, for the last 
six years of my life I have roamed at will from 
place to place enjoying the hospitality of my 
friends, thereby not only improving my health, 
preserving my somewhat limited income from 
diminution, but also keeping bright the chain of 
family union, so apt to rust unless it occasionally 
receives a rub! And I contend that whether the 
hand which gives it be acceptable or not, is of no 
consequence so long as the desired end is accom- 
plished! I am a widow blest with one sweet 
cherub—a son—now in his tenth year, a dear, 
charming, loving pet, but unfortunately of so del- 
icate an organization that I have never been able 
to send him to school and consequently am forced 
to indulge him in all those pretty little whims and 
eaprices which his youth and health demand. 

It is needless to say that this darling pet, whom I 
call Algernon, always accompanies me upon these 
visits of social re-union, and it is really a pleasure 
to witness the delight of the poor child when he 
finds himself ad-libitum amid the green fields and 
lusciously burthened orchards ; and if at times he 
is a little, a very little mischievous, who can chide 
when they look upon that animaied face, and hear 
the shouts of innocent mirth bursting from his 
heart ? 





Tam now about to visit an aunt of my lamented 
husband, an old Quaker lady, residing in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, and as I am also so for- 
tunate as to possess several relatives on my own side 
within the city, I expect to realize both a plea- 
sant and profitable trip. I usually give my land- 
lady permission to let my rooms whenever I 
intend to be absent several weeks or months, and 
the furniture being my own she allows me half 
profits in consideration of the wear and tear ; thus 
I am sometimes recipient of quite a sum, enough 
at any rate to refund all my outlays for rail-roads, 
steam-boats and cab-hire. 
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Two little incidents which occurred the day I 
left New York will serve to illustrate the uncom- 
mon talents of my sweet Algernon. I had just 
dressed him in a beautiful new suit of black and 
sent him down stairs while I finished packing my 
trunks, where he unfortunately found a lemon— 
this he opened with his teeth, and taking a paint 
brush amused himself by drawing the greatest 
variety of nor -descript flowers and animals all 
over his pantaloons and upon the sleeves of his 
jacket. It was really provoking! But the in- 
genuity of the thing dispelled my anger, and, in- 
deed, if it had not been for the fear of encouraging 
such expensive precocity I could have kissed and 
applauded him! 

Wishing to avoid all hurry and confusion, which 
in traveling I detest, I resolved to be at the depdt 
an hour before the departure of the cars, and in 
accordance had ordered a cab early to the door. 
But suddenly Algernon was missing ; the whole 
house was searched from the garret to the cellar, 
in vain. 
found 


No where could my precious child be 
Heavens, only conceive a mother’s agony ! 
Perhaps he had fallen into the cistern—perhaps he 
had been stolen—perhaps . . . . Suddenly a loud 
crash met my ear, and the next moment a scream 
from the lost boy. But how ridiculous in Mrs. 
Hopper to make such a fuss about a mere trifle! 
It seems the little fellow found his way into the 
store-closet, and feeling a very natural desire to 
taste her raspberry-jam, of which she has an 
abundance, he thrust his hand into the jar—but, 
unluckily, could not withdraw it. Now Algernon 
is excessively nervous and delicate, and although 
he heard our voices in every direction calling for 
him, he still had presence of mind enough to keep 
perfectly quiet—but frightened at length by the 
sudden appearance of a thieving mouse, with one 
more desperate effort to release his hand, the jar 
was dashed to the ground! Poor child! and such 
a bustle as Mrs. Hopper made! 

‘Upon reaching the depdt | found I had nota 
moment to spare, and amid all the tumultuous 
rush of passengers, baggage cars, and puffing of 
the engine, I found myself crowded into one of the 
poorest cars, cramped for room in a narrow seat, 
and forced also to take Algernon upon my lap. 
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Nothing very material happened on the way. 
My darling was quite the delight of the car—so 
many little amusing capers ! 

On the seat before us was a very stout, portly 
old gentleman, and a tall, thin, consumptive young 
man in black. The child with his irrepressible 
comic humor pinned their coat flaps together, so 
that when the train reached Brunswick, where the 
former was to stop, the scene I thought truly 
laughable. Up jumped the old man drawing the 
other up after him like a porpoise with an eel, 
and then such a ripping, and rending, and tear- 
ing! The old fellow raised his cane and looked 
furiously around at Algernon, but, bless the pretty 
dear, he assumed at once a countenance so demure 
and innocent that, thinking he must be mistaken, 
the amgry old gentleman only shook his cane 
nervously and wondered who had occupied that 
seat before us! However, there was no time for 
searching out the culprit ; he was forced hastily to 
leave the cars; the slim gentleman sank quietly 
back into his seat again, while a very dashy lady 
took possession of the one just vacated. She 
wore an elegant shawl of which she seemed very 
vain, spreading it this way and that—now shak- 
ing out a corner—now gathering its ample folds 
across her lap. But Algernon had a little aw! in 
his pocket—he is such a bore—and I could scarcely 
restrain my laughter, while he slyly punctured the 
rich palm leaves and wide spread roses ornamen- 
ting the border! 


Upon arriving at Philadelphia I immediately 
took a carriage, and without making any tarry in 
the city proceeded directly to Amity Lodge, the 
residence of Aunt Ruth, upon the banks of the 
Wissahiken. I had purposely refrained from giv- 
ing any intimation of my intended visit—these 
sudden surprises to my mind are so delightfully 
pleasantand friendly. It was about five o’clock of 
a beautiful afternoon in June that we came in sight 
of Amity Lodge, and as I had never before visited 
the place, I took an eager survey of the house and 
grounds that Imight form some judgment of the 
character of its inmates, and I must say that my 
usual non-chalance was somewhat rebuked even 
at the first coup-d’wil. Every thing was the perfec- 
tion of neatness and order—the walks were rolled 
as hard and almost as smooth as marble, and bor- 
dered with beautiful shrubbery. The Jawn was 
sprinkled with fine old trees, and the house itself, a 
venerable stone structure, could hardly be seen 
through the large oaks and elms amid which it 
stood embowered. 


We reached the door. The noise of wheels had 
already brought forth an old servant man—a veri- 
table William Penn. I inquired if Mrs. Amity was 
at home. She was so,and, as I descended from the 
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carriage, came out upon the piazza, with true old 
fashioned hospitality, to welcome her visitor. She 
was a fine looking old lady, nearly eighty years of 
age. Her brown silk dress was cut low across the 
breast, with short sleeves and long silk mitts—a 
plain muslin handkerchief, white as snow, was 
folded over her bosom, and a little mob cap shaded 
her silver hair. Indeed she looked a queen! I had 
seen her once just before my marriage with her 
nephew, and this fact served me as an introduction : 

“You do not remember me,” I said, affection- 
ately pressing her hand, “nor is it strange you 
should not. Time makes great changes in some 
persons, though I cannot see that it has altered 
the dear aunt of my lamented husband Richard 
Rossiter.” 

“ Then thou art the wife of Richard Rossiter! ” 
she replied, gazing tenderly into my face. “ Verily 
thou art welcome to Amity Lodge and thy dear 
son also. Come in friend, Anna, for indeed I am 
very glad to see thee.” 

There was such an air of quiet dignity about 
the old lady, as convinced me at once my visit 
would be a short one. The truth is I felt in awe 
of her. 

“Thee must be in need of refreshment, Anna,” 
said Aunt Ruth, “ my tea hour is seven, but as 
thou art a traveler I will order it to be prepared 
immediately.” 

“Right, old one!” cried Algernon, naively, 
snapping his fingers. 

As she took no notice of this remark I, of course, 
concluded she did not hear him, and as soon as 
she left the room, I endeavored to impress upon 
my darling’s mind the necessity for being very 
quiet and respectful—telling him at the same time 
what an exceeding nice old lady she was. The 
promise he gave me of being a good boy quite 
delighted me—for almost the first time in my life I 
desired to make a favorable impression! I have 
usually a happy faculty of making myself at home 
whereever I am, whether I think myself welcome 
or not, but I now felt a restraint both novel and 
irksome. 

In a few moments Aunt Ruth re-entered, and 
Algernon took the opportunity to slip out of the 
room. Supposing that undoubtedly the subject 
would be grateful to my widowed heart, she intro- 
duced the boyhood of her nephew, my husband—to 
which I was listening with becoming interest, 
when we were suddenly interrupted by the loud 
shouting and whooping of Algernon ; and upon 
looking out the window I perceived the frolic- 
some child had let loose the pigs and poultry, and 
was now driving them across the lawn, trampling 
down the beautiful flowers, and tearing up the 
smooth gravel walks! 

“ Verily friend, Anna, thy son is rude!” quietly 
observed Aunt Ruth. 
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By this time the gardener had seized the mirth- 
ful child, while several men were striving to drive 
back the intruders. Poor Algernon kicked and 
screamed to get loose, but the gardener held him 
fast until, as a last resort, the cunning boy fastened 
his teeth with such right good earnest into the 
back of the man’s hand that, with a scream of pain, 
he gladly set him free, when, covered with mud, 
his clothes torn and crying with anger, my poor 
child rushed into the parlor. 

* My son, thee is welcome to play on the lawn, 
and to walk in the garden, but thee must not take 
the pigs with thee, nor do any mischief,” said Aunt 
Ruth, patting his head. 

Any one but a stiff old Quakeress would have 
laughed at the cunning manner with which he put 
his thumb upon his nose and shook his fingers at 
her! But turning to me, and drawing up her 
stately figure, she said, with an air of dignity and 
kindness combined : 


«“ Friend Anna, | perceive, after the fashion of 


many foolish mothers, thou art ruining thy son by 
thine indulgence. To thy Heavenly Father art 
thou responsible for the care and guidance which 
thou bestowest upon this one flower which he has 
given thee. From his hands it was a lovely blos- 
som, but through thy folly thou hast changed it to 
a loathsome, disagreeable weed !” 

Saying thus, with an air of great majesty, Aunt 
Ruth left the apartment. 

Se much mortified and ashamed was I at this 
well-merited rebuke, that in the effervesence of my 
feelings, I hesitated not to bestow divers shakes 
and buflets upon the head and shoulders of Master 
Algernon, from which novel procedures he had 
not quite recovered when we were summoned 
to tea. 

All traces of the late scene had vanished from 
the countenance of Aunt Ruth, and she even 
kissed Algernon, and seated him by her side at 
table. Our supper was a delicious one, which 
however it was impossible for me to enjoy, so much 
restraint did I feel in the presence of this good old 
lady. Such was not the case with my artless 
child: in his innocence he was not to be daunted, 
and I must acknowledge I could not help blushing 
to witness with what eagerness he devoyred the 
rich cakes and the luscious strawberries—making 
himself perfectly at home, putting his fingers in 
the sugar-bowl. Finally his present appetite 
being satisfied, he commenced filling his pockets 
with cake and biscuits. In vain I coughed, and 
winked, and motioned. Cunning little fellow he 
pretended not to see me! But Aunt Ruth did: 

“Here, my son,” said she, handing him the 
silver cake basket, “ take this to thy room and eat 
at thy leisure. Thou wilt spoil thy new clothes if 
thou fillest thy pockets in that manner.” 

Even Algernon felt rebuked! He dropped his 
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head, blushed to the temples, and taking the cake 
from his pocket, put it upon his plate. 

Mem. Resolve to correct this vile habit in 
future. 

Although I had made my arrangemenis to re- 
main at Amity Lodge for several weeks, and 
although it was a great disappointment for me to 
do otherwise, I now pleaded a previous engagement, 
and at an early hour the following morning bade 
adieu to Aunt Ruth, who, much to my chagrin, did 
Poor 
Algernon was as glad as myself to escape from 
such a school of formality ! 


not press me to tarry even a day longer. 


Just within the precincts of the city there lived 
A clever little 
woman she was, and had married a carpenter by 
trade. As I never allow pride to intrude upon 
the warm current of family love which stirs my 
heart, I felt a degree of pleasure in bending my 
way thither from Amity Lodge. 
stances were pretty good, for both Jane and her 
husband were frugal and industrious, and although 
they had a large family of children to bring up, 
they still managed to pit by a penny for a rainy 
day,as the saying is. I had previously made them 
several visits of a week or two, and, as a matter of 


a second cousin of my mother. 


Their circum- 


convenience to myself, I now resolved to add the 
time intended to have been given to Aunt Ruth 
to that I had proportioned them, and thus be able 
to make them quite a friendly little visit. 

My other relatives, who reside in a fashionable 
quarter of the city, move inavery diflereut sphere 
from poor Jane—but 1 had my reasons fo. not 
wishing them to know of my proximity quite yet. 
Now, although Cousin Jane is even more nearly 
allied to them than myself, she possesses but little 
family pride or aflection, proved by the fact that 
she appears to forget entirely that the same blood 
flows in their veins ; and instead of pushing herself 
forward, remains perfectly indifferent that she is 
own cousin to persons who drive their carriage and 
live in one of the most splendid houses in the city ! 

When I “reachec Cousin Jane’s dwelling, a 
modest one story frame house, Algernon and my- 
self alighted, and walking up the neat door-yard I 
rang the bell. In a moment Jane appeared with 
a young infant in her arms, and another toddling 
by herside. 1 thought she looked a little surprised 
at seeing me, so I hastened to do away all embar- 
rassment by exclaiming: 

« Here | am,dear cousin, bag and baggage ; but 
I wanted to see you so much, and poor Algernon 
has teased me so to bring him to play with his 
dear little cousins, that really L could stay at home 
no longer!” 

Jane made no professions of pleasure at all— 
some people are so callous to the ties of con- 


sanguinity—but politely throwing open the door of 
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her best sitting-room bowed usin. Every thing 
in this little room was very plain but extremely 
neat, and a few valuable books, and a small but 
choice collection of shells completed Jane’s trea- 
sures. However, | now made up my mind that 
she must be a selfish thing, for when my pet took 
up one or two of the shells, and began tossing 
them up to the wall and catching them again, or 
aimed them at the head of little Dick, I could see 
she looked distressed, and when one of them by 
accident fell upon the hearth and was shivered to 
pieces, Jane immediately picked them all up, and 
placing them in a box locked it, saying at the 
same time, with a tear in her eye: 

« You will excuse me, cousin, but 1 value these 
few shells as the gift of a dear brother who was 
lost at sea.” 

« A great parade, truly,” I muttered, “about a 
few paltry shells!” and I meant she should hear 
me, for although she ought to consider it an honor 
for me to visit her, she appears most provokingly 
indifferent. 

“]s your dinner ordered for to-day, Jane?” I 
inquired. 

« Yes. My husband always goes to market be- 
fore breakfast,” was her reply. 

« Can you tell me what you have?” I continued. 
“ You must excuse me, but I am obliged to be very 
particular both with my own diet and dear 
Algernon’s, therefore it is I ask.” 

‘- We have lamb-chops, new potatoes and peas, 
for dinner,” said Jane. 

«Ts that all?” cried my disappointed pet. “I 
hate lamb-chops! No pudding—no pie !” 

“ You hear Algernon is not fond of chops,” said 
I, “and in fact, Jane, although I should not have 
mentioned it save for the candor of childhood, I 
detest them myself. If you could just add a 
chicken, or a few pigeons, and a little asparagus 
done tender, you will very much oblige me.” 

« And a pie! Mind, a nice apple pie!” added 
the artless boy. 

Jane appeared much confused, fay, to tell the 
truth, I suppose she felt as if she could not very 
well afford sach an extra dinner—but that is their 
business, not mine. People should always put 
themselves out to entertain their relatives! 

«“ | will do the best I can,” said Jane, as she left 
the room—* but I have no one to send to market, 
and William will not be home until dinner time.” 

« Oh, don’t put yourself to any inconvenience ! ” 
I blandly cried, as she closed the door. 

When dinner was ready I seated myself at 
Jane’s neatly spread table with very different feel- 
ings from those with which I had sat down at Aunt 
Ruth’s, and for the restraint which I then un- 
avoidably imposed upon myself, 1 now made ample 
amends. I find by long experience that nothing 
enhances one’s importance more than fault-finding! 
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To be easily pleased, and to praise every thing set 
before you, argues a mean spirit, and is too much 
like soliciting favor. Therefore, I minced daintily 
the nicely cooked chicken—rather hesitated at the 
really tempting asparagus, and bade Algernon 
be very cautious, as I feared the pie-crust was not 
quite done ! 





It seemed as if the fates doomed me to disap- 
pointment—for here my visit de convenance was 
again destroyed! I had scarcely been at the house 
of the carpenter a week, when that good-for-noth- 
ing little Dick came out with the measles. I 
was never more provoked in my life—a little 
wee puny thing! And then Cousin Jane must 
needs be taken sick herseli—no servants—no any 
thing. And to crown the whole, Algernon, while 
playing with one of the little girls pushed her 
gently, very gently, 1 don’t doubt—but the stupid 
child of course fell over the banisters and broke 
her collar bone! I found it was now high time to 
decamp. Idid not leave my comfortable lodgings 
in New York to nurse sick people, or do my own 
cooking—no indeed! The honest carpenter, it is 
true, hinted something about having no one to take 
care of his poor sick wife and children, but as in 
duty bound to myself and darling child, I turned a 
deaf ear, and sending for a cab prepared to leave 
the humble home of Cousin Jane for my more 
stylish relatives. When I said “ good-bye” to the 
former, she never even thanked me for my visit, 
and, what was more aggravating to my tender 
sensibilities, when her husband handed me into 
the carriage, he bowed very low, and with some- 
thing of a sneer, said: 

“Good morning, Mrs. Rossiter. You will ex- 
cuse me but I am a candid man. I am by no 
means rich, and for the future cannot accept of 
your very friendly and disinterested visits ! ” 

The insolence of some people is truly astonish- 
ing. Never will I condescend to go near Cousin 
Jane again—an ungrateful girl! Did not I once 
send her a whole jar of China sweetmeats—and a 
recipe to make new kid gloves out of old ones! 





It was with a feeling of more than usual self- 
complacency that I now ordered the cab to No. — 
Arch street, for I felt quite sure of an agreeable 
reception from my Cousin John and his foolish, 
dashing wife. Somehow an undefined perception 
of unwelcomeness had intruded itself during my 
other visits ! 

I flatter myself I can be at home in the best 
society—my personal appearance is certainly pre- 
possessing—and both my dress and address when 
I choose to display, are not inferior to the most 
ton-ish! Indeed, I was convinced in my own mind 
that my relations would be proud of me! Cousin 
Araminta is quite Parisian in her tastes and man- 
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ners, I too can parlez-vous and be as French-y as 
she pleases; and as for my sweet Algernon, is not 
he all naiveté ? 

The driver gave a prolonged flourish to the bell, 
and the door was instantly thrown wide by a ser- 
vant in blue and green livery. I ordered off my 
trunks, bandboxes, baskets, bags, etc., and, with 
quite an at home feeling, passed through the statued 
vestibule, and up the splendid stair-way into the 
drawing room, followed by Algernon, who in- 
dulged his refined penchant for flowers, by plucking 
one or two beautiful camelias which graced the 
entrance. I sent up my card to Cousin Araminta, 
begging she would admit me immediately into her 
dressing-room, for I was really dying to see her ; 
but notwithstanding my affectionate solicitude, 
more than an hour passed ere any notice was taken 
of me. The interim I passed in examining the 
furniture and ornaments of the spacious rooms, 
and Algernon found great amusement in turning 
over the beautiful books, port-folios, and end- 
less variety of knackeries so profusely scattered 
around—except breaking off the head of a little 
cupid, and the foot of a Psyche, I do not recollect 
that he committed any other peccadillos. 

At length Madam Araminta made her appear- 
ance, dressed in the very extreme of fashion, and 
with an air which [| saw at once was plainly 
meant to be repulsive of all tender ebullition of 
joy on my part. It was vainly assumed, for with 
a pretty French gesture of delight, I clasped my 
hands and, rushing to meet her, exclaimed: 

“0 mon dieu, my dear cousin, I am too, too 
happy to see you once more !” 

But with a most formal! bow, and a slight touch 
of her gloved fingers, she seated herself upon the 
sofa and began caressing a little lap-dog, without 
taking any further notice of me or my dear boy! 

“This is cool!” thinks |. But determined not 
to be thus foiled, | was both blind and deaf, and 
poured forth a thousand voluble inquiries dictated 
by the most artless affection for every member of 
her family. 

Araminta only answered by a kind of polite 
stare, as if she wondered at my officiousness. 

I next drew her attention to Algernon, who, 
pretty dear, was extended his full length upon one 
of the lounges covered with yellow satin, and 
about forgetting his little cares and troubles in a 
sweet sleep. Araminta raised her eye-glass and 
glanced toward him—then ringing the bell, she 
said, as the servant entered : 

“ Remove that ill-mannered boy toa more fitting 
place for him—this is no stable !” 

I was so astonished that really I could not open 


my lips. A sudden crash aroused me, when I 
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found that in resisting the efforts of the impudent 
servant to remove him, my poor child had shivered 
one of the thick window panes ! 

Policy curbed my anger. I thought proper to 
chide Algernon and then turning to Araminta, | 
laughed hysterically, as I said: 

“ Ah, I see belle Araminta, you are the same 
full of and 


1 99 


harmless little jokes ! 


droll creature—so your witticisms 

The droll creature only shrugged her shoulders— 
opened her eyes wide, and kissed her dog. 

“ Really,” | continued with the fortitude of a 
martyr, ‘Il am quite ashamed of my traveling 
garb—if you will let one of your servants show me 
to my room, and order up my baggage, | will soon 
make myself more presentable.” 

Araminta now found voice. 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself, cousin Rossiter, I 
beg of you,” she lisped, affectedly, “for to tell you 
the truth we have so many friends staying with 
us just now, that really our house is absolutely 


crowded—en verite a perfect jam—so you see, ma 
chere, your dear Cousin John and myself must 
deprive ourselves of your annual visit! Hartzwell 
keeps an excellent house, | hear, and has fine 
rooms to let! You will excuse me now, dear 
Bon-jour- 
And languidly kissing her hand to me, 


cousin, as | have an engagement. 
adieu.” 
my stylish, audacious cousin left the room. 

Never was the chord of family love more keenly 
severed! Words fail me to express my indigna- 
tion! Regular for six years have I made it a mat- 
ter of duty to visit this proud, ungrateful woman— 
what unprecedented assurance ! 

l asked the waiter at what hour Cousin John 
would be at home, as I was resolved to complain 
to him of the treatment I had received ; but to my 
infinite chagrin I was informed he had left town 
upon a fishing frolic, and would not be home for 
several days; and then with a peculiar significant 
air the saucy waiter asked if he should order a 
carriage for madam ! 

A carriage! Yes, and quick, too! Let me be off 
from such heartless relatives! Seizing Algernon 
by the hand I spurned the very carpet beneath my 
feet, and springing into the cab was scon on my 
way to , where my husband’s father’s sister’s 
husband has a niece residing. But I am almost 
tempted to forswear the kindly feeling of my nature, 
and take my countenance from every one of 
my relations—indeed, I am! I almost resolved 
wa * * * * * . 


The other leaves seem to be missing—probably 
only a part of the good lady’s manuscript escaped 
from her basket. 
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COLUMBIIA’S CALL. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


Their only trust was God ; 
They battled for the sod, 
Where they were porn and trod, 
“ To do or die.” 
There feli the leaden rain, 
But each blood-drop burst a chain 
And the tyrant’s threats were vain. 
To the sky, 


Halt to the risen morn, 
When freedom fair was born, 
And a tyrant in his scorn, 
Bade her quail! 
Across the Western sea, 
He sent his stern decree, 
And men of chivalry 
Clad in mail. 


But truest hearts were here, Went up a mighty voice 

Bidéing a world rejoice, 

And the spot of freedom's choice, 
Shall not die. 

Freedom for victory sung, 

Then forth our eagle sprung, 

And our star gem’d flag was flung, 
To the sky! 


Who scorned to fly or fear. 
Stout as their forests drear, 
The cry was—“ Come ! 
Forth to the field of death, 
And dearly sell your breath. 
No sword shall find its sheath, 
Nor hush the drum, 


Like the ocean's risen sun, 
Blazed the star of Washington, 


Until we ald are free ! 

To kings we bend no knee, 

We scorn his proud decree. Till danger’s night was done, 
Up—to the field ! ’’ Bright and just ! 

Then like th’ embattled corn, 

Rush’d to combat on that morn, 

The host of freemen born— 
Without shield. 
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Then shout from shore to shore, 


”* once more. 


“ Columbia, rule 
Should danger’s thunders roar, 


God is our trust ! 
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LOVE. 


BY ISABEL JOCELYN. 


Love! thou art 

Like the changing opal, or a star 

That dimly does its glimmering ray impart, 
Oft clouded from afar. 


Love! thou art 
A bright illusion, and a mocking dream. 
Unreal, yet to woman’s trusting heart 
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Of joy and hope, a gleam. 


Love! thou art 
Hope ! shadow and the dawning, but not yet 
To us fruition, and but known in pait, 

Half joy, and half regret. 


Love! thou art 

Fair as the purple seas of tropic climes, 

When down their depths glide many a sunny dart ; 
But false, oh ! oftentimes. 
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Love ! thou art 
A wildentrancer, and hast made my rhyme 
Speak but by half, the vagueness of thy art 
That steals our prime. 


Love ! thou art 
Like the cool shades that on the sands, invite 
The traveler from the star directed chart ; 
Then mocking, flee his sight. 
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THE VISION OF HAKIM, SURNAMED THE DREAMER. 


PAULDING. 


BY J: a, 


Haxim, surnamed the Dreamer, was the only son of 
Hamet, one of the principal Ulemas of Constantino- 
ple, a privileged class who hold their lands indepen- 
dently of the will of the Grand Signior, and can 
only be dispossessed according to law. Having a 
wealthy and indulgent father, he was free to follow 
the bent of that inclination for indolent repose which 
is one of the leading traits of the followers of Maho- 
met, who, believing that Allah governs all things, 
take little pains to obtain the good graces or avoid 
the frowns of fortune. Among the race of indolent 
Musselmen, Hakim was the most indolent. He was 
never known to go out of his way to avoid a mis- 
fortune or attain a gratification; and a great por- 
tion of his time was passed in indolent contempla- 
tion, so profound that in time he became known by 
no other name than that of Hakim, the Dreamer. 
His favorite place of resort was Scutari, an 
extensive cemetery, charmingly situated on a pro- 
jecting point nearly opposite to the Seven Towers 
of the Seraglio, and where, amid the dead of past 
ages, he smoked his pipe, gazed around uncon- 
scious of the inspiration of the magnificent scene 
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spread out before him, and fell into that state of © 


mind betwixt sleeping and waking, in which, 
though the senses are not actually dormant, the 
imagination often usurps their empire and palms 
upon them a thousand deceptions. One calm 
Summer evening, when the long lingering twilight 
threw its soft hazy veil over the face of nature, and 
the Propontis lay spread out before him without a 
ripple, Hakim was seated under the shade of an 
aged tree that threw its wide branches over the 
tomb of the famous Derrina Al Hader, renowned 
for his sanctity among all orthodox Musselmen. 
The scene was beautiful beyond description. On 
one hand lay stretched out before him the vast 
capital of the empire of the Crescent, which, though 
shorn of its beams, still retains the vestiges of its 
former magnificence, rising from whose bosom 
might be seen the glittering domes and minarets 
of the splendid mosques of St. Sophia, of the Sul- 
tano Valida, and of Solyman, the Magnificent. 
On the other hand, the grassy mirror of the Pro- 
pontis, glowing with the purple ray of the setting 
sun and thickly covered with vessels, whose white 
sails, hung idly from the mast, spread far and wide, 
bounded in the distance by the smiling coast of the 
ancient Nicomedia. In another direction might be 
Von. V.—No. 3. 
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seen the opening of the far-famed Bosphorus, on 
whose shores the adventurous Argonauts landed in 
their search for the golden fleece ; where Pollux slew 
the giant Amycus; where good old Phineus was 
persecuted by the Harpies, and which is infamous 
in the eyes of all the advocates of free trade for 
being the first place on record where a custom 
house was established. 

But Hakim saw not these beauties. He was 
unconscious of the present, and of the past he was 
ignorant. His eye indeed roved from one object 
to another, but without seeing any thing, and his 
mind was equally excursive without dwelling on 
any one object. But his imagination remained 
wide awake, excited as it was by the fumes of his 
pipe, reinforced by a pill of opium, which Hakim, 
being an absolute tetotaller, was accustomed to 
swallow in order to give additional zest to his 
reveries. At length, by degrees the entire scene 
around him faded away, or at least he became for 
atime totally unconscious of its existence as well 
as his own, and the following pageant passed 
over his mind. 

It seemed as if he was transported, he knew not 
how, to those times and regions in which mankind 
embodied their own passions, feelings and appe- 
tites in the form of gods and worshiped monsters 
of their own creation. It chanced that he arrived 
at the moment when Jupiter becoming tired with 
the never ceasing complaints of the human race 
concerning the unequal distribution of happiness, 
and disgusted with their perpetual envy of each 
other’s lot, had determined to punish them in a 
most exemplary manner, by granting their prayers 
and permitting them to exchange lots with those 
whose situation in life they considered most happy. 
Accordingly he had commanded the goddess Fame 
to proclaim, by sound of trumpet to the uttermost 
ends of the earth, that a!! those who were discon- 
tented with their lot, or envied that of others, 
should come together at the foot of Olympus, 
bringing their cares, anxieties, misfortunes and 
sufferings in a sack, for the purpose of exchanging 
with those they most envied. 

Quick as thought, and ere the long echoes of the 
trumpet had ceased to reverberate among the re- 
cesses of Olympus, it seemed to Hakim as if the 
entire human race was in motion. Myriads on 
myriads came rushing onward, treading on each 
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other’s heels and striving to get foremost, that they 
might have the first choice among the mountains 
of packs that soon rose almost as high as the seat 
of Jove. Amid the dim obscurity of a vision, it 
was impossible for Hakim to remember the vast 
diversity of cases that presented themselves, or 
what infinite modes and forms of real or imagi- 
nary suffering, occasioned by an abuse of the bless- 
ings bestowed by providence, were huddled 
together in the mighty mass. A few only were 
afterwards distinctly remembered by him, and 
when there seemed to be no more coming, the 
goddess again sounded her trumpet, proclaiming 
that all those who at the expiration of a year be- 
came dissatisfied with their exchange of lots, 
might return and resume that which they had dis- 
carded. 

The first who deposited their packs, according 
to the recollection of Hakim, were a master and 
his slave, who, by the sovereign will of Jove, ex- 
changed lots with each other, and both went their 
way rejoicing. ‘Then came a married manand a 
bachelor; next a single and a married woman ; 
after them a childiess couple, and one bearing a 
large family ; next a king and a beggar, followed 
by a rich glutton and a poor Jaborer; and then a 
philosopher and a fool. Ali these, and millions 
more, exchanged lots, and tripped away delighted 
with their new burthens. 

Last of all came a venerable old man, with a 
long white beard fiowing down upon his breast, 
and a pale face, scarred with the deep lines of 
thought, as well as the stili deeper turrows oi age. 
Even Jupiter appeared struck with his appearance, 
and questioned him as to the purport o: lus visit. 

OQ! mighty Jove,’ exclaimed the oid man in 
faltering accents, “ 1 have passed my whole life in 
study and travel. 1 know ail the past, 1 have seen 
all the present, but of the future 1 am as ignorant 
as the child unborn. Make me,1 beseech thee, 
as wise as the dead—let me know wiat is to come 
hereafter.” 

“©! foolish and presumptuous mortal, thou art 
ignorant, with ail thy wisdom and experience, 01 
what thou askest. Knowest thou not that all 
things are ordained by Fate, and that thy 
knowledge will only make thee more wretched, 
by showing thee a thousand evils thou canst not 
uvoid and rendering thee incapable of enjoying the 
present, in the dread certainty of the future! But 
take thy wish ; go, and become as wise as the dead.” 

At that moment the oid man shuddered, and 
ran away as fast as his feeble limbs would permit, 
looking behind with glaring eyes, as if chased by 
a thousand fiends. 

When the prescribed period had passed, which 
seemed to Hakim but a moment, the trumpet was 
again sounded, and, to his astonishment, not only 
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the crowd was as great as before, but constituted 
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the very same persons. The goddess greeted them 
with a significant smile, and, looking wistfully at 
Jove, who gave a gracious nod, asked one by one 
what they desired. The first that came was the 
master and his slave, the former of whom answered 
as follows: 

“To exchange lots again. 
no will of my own.” 

*« And 1,” said the other, “have learned that it 
is much more trouble to govern than to be governed. 
Give me my pack again.” 

Next came the bachelor and the married man. 
The former on being interrogated by the goddess, 
replied— 

“ Beneficent lady, I come for my old pack. Be 
pleased to understand, however, that I admire such 
beautiful goddesses as you, and reverence the 
highly respectable institution of matrimony. Yet 
inasmuch as the colt which is expected to be obe- 
dient under the saddle must be bridled betimes, so, 
may it please your divinity, should the bachelor 
be broke in early, or he will, peradventure, kick up 
inconunently.” With this, he eagerly seized kis 
old pack, and hied away, paying a compliment to a 
beuutitul damsei as he passed. 

‘Yhe married man who had exchanged his pack 
with the bacheior, hereupon eagerly seized that he 
had just discaided, and was making oti with it, 
when the goddess demanded what reason he had 
to be dissaustied with the lot he had chosen. 

* May it piease your goddesship,” replied he, 
“the moment 1 regained my freedom, 1 did not 
know what to do with myseit. 


I am tired of having 


Being resolved to 
make the most of my newly acquired liberty, | 
piunged ito ali ihe gayeties of life; visited all 
piaces of pubiic amusement ; frequented the socie- 
ty of jagies, Where | made love to them and was 
laughed at; and,in short labored harder in the 
puisuil Of pieasure, ihan | ever did to please my wile 
or Support my iumily, | tound myself in the sit- 
uation of @ top Which cannot stand without a good 
whipping, ana so 1 came back for my pack agai.” 

iNext in order came the childless couple, and the 
coupie having many chiidren, who exchanged their 
lols olice more, Ohe declaring that children gave 
moie trouble than pieasure ; the other that the 
cares aiid anxieties of the parent were doubly 
repaid by the pleasure of possessing these piedges 
of love. ‘* Ui all ihe vexations of this world,” ex- 
claimed the war * cross, disobedient children are 
the worst”—* and ot all the enjoyments of this 
world,” cried the second, “ there 1s nothing equal 
to the smiles and endearments oj infancy.” 

‘Lhey were followed by the king and the beggar, 
the tormer of whom retained |ittie, and the latter 
had acquired much of the air noble, 

“ Well!” said the goddess, inquiringly. 

“ Let me be a king once more ;” said the mon- 
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arch, “though in some respects there is no great 
difference between us. 
nothing but what they derive from the labors of 


others. The king is, however, a beggar in a greater 
sense, and that makes the station more dignified.” 


« Give me my pack again,” said the beggar, “ for 
may I be phlebotomized—that is to say, bitten to 
death by fleas—if I had not rather eat crumbs out 
of my hat, sleep under a sky blanket, and wear my 


Both are beggars, having { 
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birth-day suit all the year, than take the trouble of ; 


governing such a disorderly, discontented, disobe- 
dient set of rascally democrats as now make the 
task of governing mankind, which was formerly as 
easy as kiss your hand, rather more than driving a 
herd of swine. Come, my old friend,’ continued 


he, shouldering his pack and limping away after his 


majesty, of whom he begged charity in the most 
earnest and affecting manner. 

The rich man and the poor laborer came next, 
and seemed to have exchanged persons as well as 
lots, for the former looked hard and scanty, while 
the latter had become bilious and bloated and 
halted marvelously in his gait. They re-exchang- 
ed their lots with apparently equal satisfaction. 

“ When | was rich,” said the first, “ I lacked 
appetite, but then I had plenty of food, which, on 
the whole, is better than being hungry and having 
nothing to eat.” 

“ When I was poor,” said the other, “ to be sure 
I lacked leisure and food, but when I became rich 
it was stil] worse, for I had neither appetite nor rest. 
It cost me more labor to digest one dinner than to 
earn a dozen, and, instead of sleeping quietly, | was 
constantly ridden by the nightmare, which is ten 
times worse than walking on toot all day. Besides | 
I had got a bad temper in exchange for a good 
one, and was always fretting at something. ‘Then 
this confounded toe of mine—ah! what a twinge!” 
exclaimed he, making a marvelous wry face, and 
snatching up the pack which the other had thrown 
away, walked off witha firm step to his daily labor. 

After these had retired, the wise man and the 
fool approached. 
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“Tam sick of having nothing to think of,” said 
the one. 

“T am tired of always thinking,” exclaimed the 
other. “ Since I became wise, I find myself only 
the more conscious of my ignorance, and my sole 
amusement is in laughing at those fools who pass 
their whole lives in learning much and knowing 
nothing. Give me my cap and belis. Good bye 
wisdom, and welcome folly.” So saying, he de- 
parted, making enormous grimaces, and cutting 
the most stupendous capers. 

Even the immortal Jove could not forbear smil- 
ing at this exhibition, and was indulging his 
merry humor, when there approached the aged 
man, with a venerable countenance and Jong white 
beard sweeping down over his breast, on whom 
had been bestowed the knowledge of futurity. 

“ Thou mayest remember, O! mighty Jupiter,” 
said he, “ that exactly one year ago, I, in the pre- 
sumptuous ignorance of my soul, begged of thee 
the gilt of knowledge of the future as well as of 
the past and the present. Thou didst graciously 
grant my request, and, like yonder fool, I went my 
way rejoicing. But ever since that hour, [ have en- 
joyed neither peace nor rest. The recollections of 
the past, the happiness of the present, all are swal- 
lowed up in the contemplation of the future, and 
the dread anticipation of a train of certain evils 
and sufferings that pass like grim spectres before 
my aching eyes, foretelling and foredooming unut- 
terable woes tocome. Take back thy gift, O! 
mighty Jove! and let me be blind as before.” 

Jupiter shook his ambrosia! curls and gave the 
nod of fate. ‘The old man seemed relieved of a 
mighty burthen, but, after standing a few moments, 
sighed and said—“< Alas! what now remains for 
an old man like me ?” 

“To be content with thy lot in this world, and 
deserve a better if thou canst,” cried Jupiter in a 
voice so loud and dread, that it roused Hakim from 
his revery, and, seeing that darkness had gathered 
around, he knocked the ashes out of his pipe and 
returned to the city, pondering on his dream. 





THEY MET. 








Sue met him in life’s early Spring, 
When pleasure kissed the blushing flowers: 
And, like a bird upon the wing, 
Hope sang away the morning hours. 
She met him then, and gaily smiled, 
To own his love-admiring giance: 
With song his lonesome hour beguiled, 
Or tripped for him the mazy dance. 


They met again! All childish thought 
Had rolled, like a wild stream, away, 

And left her heart, with sadness fraught, 
Open to love’s pervading ray. 
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They met—and oft he strove to-tell 
The passion burning in his breast! 

But _low she sighed her last farewell, 
And yet his love was unexpressed. 


They met once more! Her brow was fair: 
White roses.on her breast reclined ; 
Among her curls of sunny hair, 
The snowy bridal wreath was twined. 
He saw ‘her give her hand away : 
And every gleam of hope was o’er. 
He wept upon her bridal! day, 
They parted—and they met—no more ! 
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“JT woutpn’t take the liberty to say it, but that 
I like you, Doctor,’ said Squire Boulter to my 
Uncle Stilling, “I wouldn’t say it, but that I like 
you ; but, really, to see a man of your talent wasting 
life in this way is enough to make the very stones 
cry out.” 

“ Tam never idle, Squire.” 

“Perhaps not ; but you do such useless things, 
and so much for other people. A man ought to 
think a little of kis own flesh and blood, now and 
then.” ‘ 

“T look well to the wants of my family, I am 
sure.” 

Squire Boulter shook his head. 

“They never go hungry.” 

“ Oh, of course not.” 

“ Nor cold.” 

“ T haven’t charged you with being an unfeeling 
man, Doctor ; I know you provide for your family 
comfortably—comfortably in one sense—though I 
think something beside food and clothing neces- 
sary to comfort—but remember the ‘rainy. day ’— 
the ‘ rainy day,’ Doctor.” 

“That will be quite sufficient when it comes. 
‘The morrow will take thonght for the things of 
itself? says the Scripture; and I do not wish to 
hasten, by premature care, the evil day.” 

« Ah, but Doctor, that is the sluggard’s creed.” 

“ The text I have given you?” 

“ Your application of it. Just use a little com- 
mon sense, sharpened by your own observation. 
Supposing you should be taken dangerously ill— 
say to-morrow?” 

“ T have plenty of medicine.” 

“ And be for six months helpless?” 

“ Mistress Stilling is an admirable nurse ; as I 
believe you have had occasion to know.” 

** Yes, yes; but that is not what 1 mean. 
then would support your family?” 


What 


“T have two boys, Squire, sturdy industrious ° 
fellows, with strong hands and strong hearts; and, } 


under God, these are my dependence, if he should 
send upon me the calamity you mention.” 
“Humph! wild Harry and little Will! They’re 
handsome, gay-hearted lads, truly Doctor ; but I 
should as soon think of putting your Sue, pretty 


white face and Jong curls ; and as for Hal, he would 
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you have no idea, Doctor, of the crazy head that 
boy carries about with him.” 

“T never held a rod of iron over the lads, to be 
sure ; and they might possibly be the better now 
and then, for a litttle more restraint ; but I believe 
there are few thoughts enter their young heads 
that I don’t know all about. Harry may have 
some boisterous ways, but his heart is as soft as 
little Susy’s, and—well, well ; it don’t become me 
to boast of my children. They are what they are, 
and have their faults of course ; though, | must 
say, I think I have no reason to be ashamed of 
them.” 

“They are fine boys, truly; and it is a great 
pity that they should be brought up in ignorance.” 

“Ignorance!” My Uncle Stilling opened his 
large blue eyes in perfect amazement. “ My 
children are considered pretty intelligent, I believe, 
Squire.” 

“ Oh, certainly, certainly ; but how are they to 
be educated ?” 

“ By means of study, and observation, and prac- 
tice. They are in a pretty good course of training 
now.” 

“ Don’t you mean to give them a collegiate edu- 
cation, Doctor?” 

“ Probably I shall.” 

“ But that will cost money ; and you acknowl- 
edge that you do not lay by a penny.” 

“ The morrow will take thought for the things 
of itself,” repeated my Uncle Stilling. 

“ Stark mad, Doctor! Stark mad!” exclaimed 
Squire Boulter, impatiently. “Do you expect a 
shower of gold to rain down from heaven for your 
own especial use just at the moment you want it?” 

“ T don’t expect ever to want it, Squire.” 

“ How is Harry to get through college?” 

*€] needn’t think of that these three years yet.” 

“Incorrigible!” breathed Squire Boulter, be- 
tween his closed lips, leaning at the same time 
against the wall as in deep vexation. ‘There was 
no kind of use, however, in getting vexed with my 
Uncle Stilling, and he soon returned to the attack. 
* Look’e, Doctor, there’s my wheat-field. Suppos- 
ing I had said last Spring, ‘ the morrow will take 
thought for the things of itself and so refused to 
prepare the ground or sow the seed, where now 
would have been my flourishing crop? ” 
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make the very hay-cocks turn somersets. The Squire thought this was a poser, and he 
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rubbed his hands together and looked about him 
with an air of the most triumphant satisfaction. 
My Uncle Stilling only smiled. 

“Eh! what d’ye say to that, Doctor?” 

«“ Why, you wouldn’t have deserved a crop. It 
was the work of that day—last Spring’s duty—to 
sow the seed. If you had put it over to another 
day you would have‘ loaded the morrow with a 
burden not its own;’ and if you had done to-mor- 
row’s work, and reaped your first blades, or left 
your plough to whet the sickle, you would have 
been as mad as you have been trying to render 
me.” 

“ Your comparison is not a fair one, Doctor; it 
wouldn’t bear—” 

“Granted! My comparison is just about as 
clumsy as your own; and neither of them would 
do much toward helping us to truth. Weare not 
the men to flourish rhetoric, and shall do best if we 
confine ourselves to sober facts.” 

“To facts, then, Doctor! If you persist in not 
carrying out the advantageous plan I have sug- 
gested.” 

“Whew !” 

“Tt would be advantageous !” 

“ To poor Miller? ” 

“ To you.” 

“ Well, he wants the farm, and I don’t.” 

“ You might get a tenant ; and the profits with- 
out any trouble to yourself would take Harry 
through college.” 

“ And Miller?” 

“ He must look out for himself. Every man for 
himself and success to the sharpest.” 

“ Success to the truest and the neediest, say 1.” 

“ Well, with your two boys, I don’t see but you 
need the farm about as much as Miller; and 
though, to be sure, you don’t like to be praised, 
I wonder where’s the neighbor who would speak 
his name in the same day of your's for goodness.” 

“ T should be a villain, though, to deprive him of 
his rights.” 

“ Well, that depends upon the way you view 
the matter.” 

“ There is but one way I should care to view it— 
a straight forward, honest way.” 

“T hope you don’t think I would recommend 
anything dishonest, Doctor ?” 

“Um! there are different notions about things.” 

“And your notions, let me tell you, are not 
business notions, at all.” 

“But they would lead me to do as I would be 
done by.” 

“ Now, in this case, your squeamishness really 
leads you to do a wrong to your children. Miller’s 
farm is in fact your own property. You have the 
law on your side, and if you should carry your 
account into any court of justice—” 

“ Then I will go home and burn my accounts. 
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God forbid that I should keep anything under my 
roof possessing the power to deprive an unfortunate 
man of his just rights.” 

“ There are but few men like you, Doctor.” 

“ There are not many who would act differently 
in this case, I trust.” 

“ Ah, well-a-day! If the world were all so— 
but it isn’t—it isn’t, my dear Doctor, and such men 
as you fare hard in it.” 


“ Doctor Stilling is a fool,’ said Squire Boulter 
to his gay lady wife about an hour afterwards. 

“T have always thought so,” was the quiet 
response. 

“ Mad! stark mad!” 

« And yet you have worried me to death about 
calling on his dowdy wife, and—” 

“They are strange people, I acknowiedge it, 
and yet I can’t help liking them. If he would ex- 


ercise a little common sense !” 


“Tf there is a man on earth whom I perfectly 
detest, Maggy, it is Squire Boulter,” said my Uncle 
Stilling, settling himself comfortably in his leather- 
cushioned chair, with a volume of Seneca in his 
hand, and a pipe between his lips. 

“ Detest ! Why I thought that you and the Squire 
were great friends. You alwaysstand up for him, 
I am sure, when I first happen to mention any 
of his faults.” 

“ Ay, Maggie ; the Squire is a good neighbor— 
a very good neighbor—lI will say that for him, any 
day; andakind man, too, he is—sometimes ; but 
his knavish spirit I do detest.” 

“Then you do think he is knavish,” said my 
aunt, her bright, little black eyes twinkling with a 
rather naughty kind of satisfaction. “ When Isaid 
it the day Mrs. Boulter flourished her elegant new 
cashmere, you thought I went quite too far, and 
laid it all to envy.” , 

“ Ah, Maggy, dear! and didn’t I name the cause 
aright? But I will give thee a better one now. 
If a sight of madam Boulter’s finery could stir thee 
up to say severe things of her husband, what 
would’st thou think, Maggy, of an attempt to make 
me just such another unprincipled villain ?” 

My aunt seemed much less shocked at the men- 
tion of the diabolical scheme than her good lord 
had anticipated ; her only reply being, “ Pretty 
hard names for a neighbor to make use of, Walter 
Stilling.” 

« Ay, they are hard names, Maggy ; and really 
I must learn to think more before I Speak ; but 
still Iam not sure that they are undeserved. We 
all have our faults though, and—well—yes—I am 
glad you checked me, Maggy. ‘The Squire may 
be no worse than the best of us, after all.” 
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“He is a very grasping man, though.” 

“ Very.” 

“ What does he want you to do?” 

“ Collect all that my patients owe me.” 

“Avery sensible thing;” remarked my Aunt 
Stilling. 

“ Well, there are the Shepards—” 

“ Oh, the Shepards are poor—they can’t pay.” 

“I might take the cow.” 

“ The cow ! the cow! How came such a vil- 
lainous idea as that to enter your head, Walter 
Stilling ?” 

“Squire Boulter put it there.” 

“Oh! ah—yes, I dare say; that is the way his 
wife flourishes in so much finery, by distressing 
the poor. Thank heaven, somebody that I could 
name, hasn’t her conscience to keep her awake at 
nights.” 

“Then I hope somebody that I could name, 
finds a comfortable woolen shawl a very comely 
thing, dear Maggy.” 

“ There are more people than the Shepards who 
owe you,” said my Aunt Stilling, emphatically. 

“ Yes, little Amelia Strong.” 

“ Pooh, Doctor! you are only making fun now. 
Squire Boulter himself wouldn’t be mean enough 
to take a friendless school-mistress’s wages away 
from her, because, poor thing—she chanced to fall 
sick.” 

“She managed to swallow an immense quantity 
of my costliest kind of medicine.” 

“ Pooh !” 

“ And we had to get an extra help on her ac- 
count.” 

“Oh, Betsey Loud needed the wages, and I was 
glad to find work for her.” 

“ Then you fell sick watching over her, and had 
that long severe fever.” 

“T might have had it any way. But I hope 
you don’t expect, Doctor, that poor Amelia 
Strong’s money can pay for my sickness.” 

“ Well, then, there are the Lambs.” 

“ Oh, darling little Effie died ; all your medicine 
couldn’t save her, and they are broken-hearted 
about it.” 

“ They are well able to pay.” 

“ Yes, but somehow folks never think of paying 
you. I do wonder some at the Lambs, though. I 
should suppose they would say something about it-- 
you were with them so night and day.” 

“ I might send in my bill.” 

“T wouldn't do it, Doctor ; no, no, better lose it 
a dozen times over. The poor child is dead, and 
never will ,cost money or trouble more Let the 
Lambs pay if they choose, b.:t I never would ask 
themm—never.” 

“ Well, there are the Derbyshires.” 

“ Ah, they have a hard enough task to get along 
without our making it worse.” 
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“ And the Jibsons.” 

“ A family of poor helpless women, all the time 
sick. We should be kind to the ‘ widows and 
fatherless’ Walter.” 

“Then there are the Millers—I have heavy 
demands on them. I boughta couple of notes to 
prevent some hard-hearted people from distressing 
them, when they were all down with the epi- 
demic; and these, with my own bills, aided by a 
little polite manceuvering, gives me such! an ad- 
vantage that I might possess myself of a deed of 
their little farm without difficulty.” 

« Ah, but you never had a thought of doing it, I 
am sure, Walter ; and Kitty in a consumption, 
and Allan such a cripple? No, no, you never 
would touch the farm of the Millers, not you.” 

“ Squire’ Boulter thinks I am a fool for not 
doing it.” 

“ Squire Boulter is a scoundrel, then.” 

«“ Who uses hard names now, Maggy?” 

“ He is a scoundrel ; and his ill-gotten wealth 
will come to no good, [am sure. I would walk 
the streets barefoot, before I would flaunt out as 
Mrs. Boulter does.” 

« And your bare feet would look quite as well as 
her French kid slippers, on this muddy morning,” 
said my Uncle Stilling, throwing a glance through 
the window as the veritable lady was passing. 

“ Ah, yes! there she goes! See how she minces 
and—” 

“ Ah, Maggy, Maggy! think of that matter of 
a conscience thou hast mentioned. And after thou 
hast proved thyself the happier woman of the two, 
think how wicked it is to rail against the un- 
fortunate.” 

“But her airs are provoking—as though her 
finery and grand house should set her up above 
her neighbors ! ” 

“Do her airs make her more agreeable to her 
friends ? ” 

“ Oh, no!” 

“ To anybody ?” 

“ No, indeed !” : 

“ Then thou shouldst pity her, my good Maggy ; 
for she labors very hard for nought.” 

“She has more enemies than any woman I 
know.” 

“ Ah, then is she doubly unfortunate—enemies 
without and enemies within. Poor Mistress Boul- 
ter!” 

“ You would wish her great fiery eye anywhere 
but on you, if she shouid hear you say, ‘ Poor Mrs. 
Boulter!’ Tt would be full enough of wrath to burn 
your eyelashes.” 

“ Then she shall not hear me say it, but I will 
pity her, notwithstanding. Go we back to my 
bills, Maggy. What say you to the Bemming- 
tons?” 

“ Pshaw ! you are fooling, Doctor.” 
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« And the Bells?” 

« Our own cousins.” 

“« Seeond cousins ” 

“ Well, we will go to them, when we have cook- 
ed our last potato.” 

“ Bravo, Meg! you are almost aphilosopher. I 
like to see you talk so bravely of the last potato. 
But here is one more family on my list—the 
Wilsons.” 

“Throw your old account book into the fire, 
Doctor. I verily believe there is not a family in 
all Cedarville so able to pay as we are to lose it.” 

“ Right, right, my girl! and not a family in all 
the state, in the whole country, happier than we 
in our plain homely independence. Why, we 
always have enough; our house is better than a 
palace, since our doors are strong enough to shut 
contentment in; and then our brave beautiful boys 
—who so rich as we, Maggy ?” 

The sparkling eyes of my Aunt Stilling became 
strangely soft and dewy ; and there wasa grateful 
expression on her placid face, which convinced her 
husband that the demon of envy was expelled, at 
least for a season. 





Ithink a jury of twelve honest world-wise men, 
selected from any rank or class in the land, would 
have coincided with the opinion of Squire Boulter, 
that my Uncle Stilling was a great spendthrift of 
that inner wealth called talent. He was a wise 
man, and ingenious in many things, and deeply 
versed both in books and men; yet he never 
had made himself rich in this world’s goods, and 
had now no higher honors than the hearts of all 
the people about Cedarville. My Uncle Stilling 
loved well enough the pleasant things that brighten 
men’s pathways ; but he loved honor and truth and 
kindness and goodness better. His heart warmed 
toward every human being—every man was his 
brother. The poor—a younger brother whom he 
was bound to watch over, soothe, aid and protect. 
But my Unele Stilling did not confine his kindness 
toany single class. The poor and unfortunate were 
more peculiarly his friends—these called forth all 
the deep-seated tenderness of his nature ; but the 
rich, too, the gay and gladsome, had their share of 
the gentle, fresh-hearted old man’s sympathy. The 
young were his companions ; and not a child in all 
the country round but spran, to his arms as to those 
of a beloved parent. 

My Uncle Stilling was not indolent, and yet he 
was usually considered a great time waster. No 
matter how urgent his business or how great a mat- 
ter was at stake if it concerned himself only, the 
sick claimed always his most assiduous attention. 
Ifhis hand could best administer the cooling draught, 
this was the nearest, the immediate duty ; if his 
kind voice had a soothing or cheering power, it be- 
longed to his patients as much as his medicine did; 
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and the opposite scale, with the loss or gain of a few 
dollars thrown into it, kicked the beam. It would 
have done so with the estate of a millionaire. In 
truth, though all loved the good Doctor, and were 
scarce willing to believe he had a fault, there were 
many who used to say with Squire Boulter, that it 
was a great pity he should know so little of the worth 
of money. Sometimes my aunt thought ita pity, 
too ; for, though she shared deeply in his kindness of 
heart, she had but a small portion of his philosophi- 
cal indifference to the fruits of an indulgence in it. 
The fine dress and fine furniture of her neighbors 
dazzled her benevolent eyes, and she could scarce 
see why she must deny herself of luxuries which, 
according to universal consent, were within her 
reach. So my aunt would think the matter over 
(a very dangerous practice, by the way, when the 
thinking is all on one side of the question,) and, as 
she thought, grow dignified, then stern, then awfully 
severe ; and, fully clad in such dark mental clouds, 
step into the presence of her good easy spouse to 
pour the concentrated storm on his devoted head. 
But my aunt was really a charitable personage ; 
and, though she wanted to “have her pie and eat 
it” both at once, though she wanted to “ buy the 
hobby-horse and keep the money,” she was always 
duly horrified at the idea of indulging her vanity at 
the expense of her benevolence. And very well 
did my Uncle Stilling know the love-moulded key 
which unlocked her sympathetic heart. When 
she began with a biting word, (known to be caustic 
only by the emphatically dignified “ Walter Still- 
ing,’) she usually ended with a tear of sympathy for 
some sufferer, or a glow of gratitude on account of 
her own blessings. 

My uncle had yet other ways of wasting his time 
than over his patients. He was a great naturalist ; 
not a shell or pebble escaped his notice ; not a plant 
could spring up in the field but my Uncle Stilling’s 
eye watched it with a parental interest. The dif- 
ferent bird-notes which made the woodland glad 
were all as familiar to him as the voices of his chil- 
dren ; he knew the little green blade which peeped 
earliest from the mould in the Springtime, and the 
leaves which latest yielded to the kiss of the ice- 
lipped frost-spirit ; and he knew the pattern and 
material of every little nest which was hidden away 
beneath the Summer foliage. Whole days would 
bespent (wasted, his neighbors said) wandering over 
field or woodland, returning at dew-fall with a 
fresh outlay of dew upon his own heart, and calling 
his little family about him to rejoice over the prize 
he had discovered. And such a prize! A handful 
of weeds—a pocket-handkerchief of mosses— 
half-a-dozen petrifactions—a forsaken bird’s nest— 
all these were precious things in the eyes of my 
Uncle Stilling. Roger Acton’s wondrous pot of 
money, even when the eager eyes of the half craz- 
ed expectant first lighted on it, was incapable of 
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producing such a joyous heart-bound as the dis- 
covery of a new floral treasure communicated tomy 
good uncle. It was an electricity passing up through 
the mysteriously linked chain of God’s works, from 
the beautiful in matter to the beautiful in spirit. 
My uncle’s nature was like the woodland flower, 
with the dew and perfume as fresh upon it as when 
its unfolding petals first looked out upon the sun- 
light. And when the pure blooming counterpart 
was found, his feet moved almost as blithely as 
those of wild Harry himself; and Harry, and little 
Will, and pretty Susy, soon caught the infection ; 
knowing first by my uncle’s eyes, and afterwards 
by putting his own estimate on his treasures, when 
to be glad. As for my Aunt Stilling, she could not 
exactly see the use of bringing all these things 
in to litter up the house, but she did not really like 
to say as much ; for, kind, gentle soul that she was, 
it did her heart good to see her husband and chil- 
dren happy. Not that it was a rare sight by any 
means ; but my Aunt Stilling knew, by peeping into 
other houses what a comfortless guest she might 
introduce at her fire-side. 

Still another way of wasting time had my Uncle 
Stilling. He knew very well that he was neither 
poet nor painter ; but there was scarce a pretty eye 
in the country round that he had not written verses 
to, and scarce a house but could show some speci- 
men of his handiwork with the pencil. His verses 
praised the bright eye and the handsome lip right 
gallantly ; but they always reminded the fair pos- 
sessor of those charms of more enduring and still 
lovelier beauties. His verses were pure and 
vigorous, rich with good sense, though some- 
times rather deficient in poetic fancies ; and each 
bore to the particular individual which had called 
out the effusion an especial and pointed heart- 
lesson. Had any of his young friends been guilty 
of a wrong, my Uncle Stilling administered his 
gentle reproof in rhyme; and thus gilded over, 
the bitter pills which might otherwise have been cast 
away became quite palatable. His paintings were 
usually holyday presents. When Christmas came 
he was the Santa Claus of at least five square 
miles ; and on New Year’s day his capacious and 
well crammed saddle-bags were quite innocent of 
physic. Moreover, he knew the precise age of 
every young personin the neighborhood; and he 
never neglected to honor in a simple way the 
anniversary of a birth-day. His pictures were 
like his verses—illustrations of some every-day 
truth which young people are apt to forget, 
and always carefully adapted to the taste and 
character of those to whom they were present- 
ed. My uncle knew that there was now and 
then an individual of his parish (Parson Adams 
was not half as much the shepherd of his flock 
as was the pious simple-souled Doctor) who 
did not set a very high value on either his verses or 
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his pictures, and for these he had other and more ac- 
ceptable gifts. Bouquets of flowers with a slip of pa- 
per around each telling the language ; books care- 
fully marked by his pencil ; and, on great occa- 
sions, glass cases of birds, stuffed and arranged by 
his own fingers. There is even nowa singularly 
pure moral atmosphere pervading Cedarville ; and 
it is not difficult to believe that the heart-warm 
breath of my Uncle Stilling still animates the na- 
tures which were early moulded by his simple, 
plain, but high-minded precepts, aided by acts quite 
as guileless and unselfish, blessings on the single- 
hearted and the good! A high intellect is a gift 
from God—a pure heart is his dwelling place. 





Twenty years had passed, not without leaving 
some traces ; for however noiseless the tread of 
the gray-beard, his footsteps are always discernible 
on our frail sands. He had, however, trodden 
very lightly over Cedarville, and had been par- 
ticularly gentle with my Uncle Stilling. The old 
man still lived in his little white cottage with the 
green blinds and Jatticed portices; and his good 
dame, as good and benevolent and careful of his 
comfort as ever, was still by hisside. The grape- 
vine porch was rather more luxuriantly covered 
with the dark, rich foliage, but otherwise it looked 
the same as twenty years before. The white rose- 
bushes climbed to the eaves as they had done in 
former times ; the lilacs bordered the path from 
the gate to the door-way ; and the holly-hocks and 
purple mallows bloomed in neat rows along the 
garden patch. The squash-vines still crept about 
among the hills of sweet corn ; the peas and beans 
budded and blossomed and yielded up their produce 
down by the meadow fence ; the melon-patch had 
not moved an inch from its old place in the corner ; 
and the long, narrow beds of beets, carrots, 
parsnips and onions, still exhibited their even, care- 
fully weeded rows, in the foregrounds. Directly 
beneath my Aunt Stilling’s window were the self- 
same treasures that had occupied that distinguished 
position twenty years previous—the sage, thyme, 
rue, camomile, worm-wood, celery, caraway, and 
various other trifles, cultivated by her own hand. 
The currant-bushes, too, were the same; and if 
those two cherry-trees adorning the grass-plot, 
where my aunt still spread her linen to bleach, 
were not the identical ones to which wild Harry 
owed so many tumbles in his babyhood, they were 
strangely like them. But wild Harry was now a 
man, with a frolicsome counterpart of himself to 
tumble from cherry-trees and keep grandmama 
tremulous with alarms, which had gathered pecu- 
liar strength with the dignity of a new title. My 
Uncle Stilling was no richer than ever; but he 
was just as comfortable, and just as contented, and 
just as happy. His wishes with regard to his 
children were all gratified, and particularly so in 
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the case of his darling Willy ; who, according to 
universal consent, was a ‘ bright and shining light’ 
in Cedarville. The young clergyman had taken 
the place of Parson Adams, on his demise ; and his 
flock lost nothing by having the virtues of my 
Uncle Stilling—gentleness, simplicity, content- 
ment, benevolence, trust and love—engrafted on 
the piety which looks to be of doubtful origin 
when these are kept in the background. If pride 
be a sin, then was my Uncle Stilling more sinful 
with his white hairs on than he had been in all his 
life before. He was proud, indeed, of his noble, 
high-minded, half-sainted boy. Did any one 
speak kindly of him—and that was an every-day 
thing—the old man’s still sunny eyes began to draw 
up moisture from the heart; and words of warm 
praise were always rewarded by a gush of grateful 
tears. Every Sabbath, when he walked down the 
church aisle and saw the faces of the congregation 
kindling with love as they gathered around the 
sacred desk to greet their young pastor, his heart 
and eyes overflowed together, and he was wont to 
say, in the words of one as guileless and as enthu- 
siastic as himself, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy ser- 
vant depart in peace.” My Uncle &tilling was 
proud of his eldest son, too, but it was a different 
kind of pride. Harry had gone abroad from him 
and had made separate interests, (although the 
love-link between them was still stronger than in 
most hearts,) and won much applause among men. 
The old man was not indifferent to these honors, 
for he knew they were the reward of his son’s 
virtues ; but he valued the virtues themselves much 
higher. The sight of Harry and his young wife 
and their beautiful children, (a snow-drop and an 
oak in miniature,) made my uncle’s heart swell 
with proud softness; but it was on Willy that the 
more than womanly tenderness of his strangely 
gifted nature was lavished most unsparingly. Nor 
must sweet Susy be forgotten, for she wasmy Aunt 
Stilling’s “ staff and comfort.” Susy could not, of 
course, be spared from the village, though the little 
white cottage was scarce grand enough for the 
wife of its greatest lawyer. So there was a 
handsome house built at the farther end of the 
garden; and when young Mrs. Eastman did not 
dine with mamma Stilling, why, dear mamma 
must make one, and the good Doctor another, and 
darling brother Willy another, at the board of the 
lawyer’s lady. Few men are so blessed in age as 
my Uncle Stilling, for very few have so spent their 
prime. He was now reaping the harvest that he 
had sown in other days, and it was truly a golden 
one to his heart. 

Directly opposite the little white cottage was a 
large showy mansion erected by Squire Boulter 
when his coffers were fullest. The fine garden 
was now all overrun with weeds, and the pleasant 
summer-house had quite gone to decay. Only a 
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few flowers of the most enduring kind remained, 
and they were fast yielding to the rank weeds. 
The choice fruit trees stood dead and blackened, 
their leafless limbs all covered with mould ; and the 
shrubbery was broken down and neglected. A 
pitiful sight was that once handsome garden, and 
no less pitiful the neglected house. The wide 
gravel walk leading to it had grown into a narrow 
foot-path ; the shade-trees were unpruned, and 
long dead vines clung to their trunks and swung to 
and fro in the air; the marble door-stone was 
broken and mossed over on the outer edges ; and 
the shutters above hung in shattered remnants, 
some on a single hinge. Here all alone dwelt 
Squire Boulter. His wife had long since gone 
to her final rest ; and his son, whose future welfare 
had been the one engrossing thought of other days, 
had strangely repaid his care. Edmund Boulter 
had been the playmate of Harry Stilling, and was 
then esteemed a bright, active lad, who would, in 
all probability, take some decided part in the world 
either for good or evil. Every indulgence of a 
certain character had been shown him in his child- 
hood but it was not the kind of indulgence which 
leaves a soft impress. Squire Boulter had believed 
that nothing could be done without money ; and 
his son adopted a still more dangerous faith—no 
pleasure was worth enjoying that money did not 
purchase. The effect of this belief need not now 
be traced out ; it requires but a look to the right or 
left to see it all, for Edmund Boulter’s was no un- 
trodden path. He was an only child and, of 
course, knew before he had counted a dozen Sum- 
mers, that he was heir to wealth considered in 
Cedarville immeasurable. And so, slowly and by 
degrees, as the years went by, came the old story of 
ruined intellect and ruined heart—a god-like image 
desecrated. By the time Edmund Boulter was a 
man, more tears had been shed over him than ever 
wetted the pillow of the dead, and he had become to 
the Squire a constant living heart-ache. And now 
the old man endeavored to teach, by severity, lessons 
which should have been melted into the pliant 
heart before selfishness had spread above it the 
impenetrable crust that now shut it firmly in. 
Alternate sternness and lavish indulgence only 
increased the evil ; and finally, the unhappy father 
resolved to try a desperate experiment and shake 
off his son entirely for the present. 

“You are a strong, able-bodied man,” said 
Squire Boulter, “ and you have a good profession ; 
this,” putting a paper into his hand, “is all I shall 
give you. You are henceforth to depend entirely 
on your own resources.” 

Edmund did not for a moment believe his father 
in earnest, so he accepted the check, laughingly, and 
launched out into new extravagancies. But he soon 
learned his mistake. Then he pledaed and threat- 
ened by turns, but the old man was inexorable. 
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“ After all that I have done for you!” he would 
say, bitterly. “If I had been the careless father 
that Doctor Stilling has, it might better be borne, 
but now——out of my presence, ingrate ! ” 

Edmund Boulter went away, and for years was 
not heard of, except perhaps by his father. What 
his life was during this time may be guessed ; for 
the old man’s eye grew every day heavier and the 
furrows in his cheek deeper, but he did not relent. 





Early one bright morning; just as the first 
heaven-messengers were giving their color to the 
gems which clustered about every leaf and grass- 
blade, my Unele Stilling sat by the window care- 
fully conning a book, which had been brought 
home the evening before by hisdarling Willy. As 
he raised his eyes from the page they fell upon some- 
thing without, which at once riveted his attention. 
He looked earnestly for a while; pulled off his 
spectacles, and looked again; took another pair 
from his pocket, carefully wiped the glasses, adjust- 
ed them as carefully, and then leaned out of the 
window with unusual interest. Suddenly his head 
was drawn back. 

“ Maggy! Maggy!” 
pale,and his voice husky. 
here! ” 

“My aunt came—an old, old woman, quite 
gray, a wrinkle on her forehead, the most placid 
of smiles on her lip, her form slightly bended, but 
with the step of a girl. 

“ What is that, Maggy?” 

“ Where ?” 

“ There, in—in—” 

“T don’t see.” 

“ Bless your heart! in the Squire’s yard, on— 
on the big horse-chestnut.” 

My aunt looked a moment, and a strange, alarm- 
ed expression came over her face. 

“ Whatis it, Maggy?” 

«“ T—I don’t—know, Walter.” 

The words were gasped out rather than spoken. 

“Do you think—there, don’t be frightened— 
don’t be frightened, child—perhaps—perhaps its 
nothing. I'll just step over—” 

“No, no, Walter! you’re an old man—let Wil- 
ly go—such sights—” 

My aunt was interrupted by a violent ringing at 
the door, and a cry of alarm from the street. 

No, no! Suchsights were not befitting eyes like 
thine, my dear, old, gentle-hearted uncle: Sus- 
pended by the neck, from the horse-chestnut, dead, 
quite dead, hung the daring, dissolute Edmund 
Boulter ; and prostrate beside his own door-stone, 
his white hairs flecked with the blood which was 
oozing from his lips and nostrils, lay the inanimate 
form of the stricken father.” 

“ He has murdered the old man, and then hung 
himself,” was the first exclamation. 


My uncle’s cheek was 
“ Maggy !—quick !— 
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But this was hasty judgment. Edmund Boulter 
was not guilty of parricide by violent means, 
whatever a nicer judge might decide with regard 
to invisible weapons. 

A wondering, awe-stricken multitude follow- 
ed the suicide to his grave ; while my good Uncle 
Stilling strove to quiet the ravings of the miserable 
parent. The son had returned to the village the 
evening before, and endeavored to gain admittance 
at the door of his father ; but he was peremptorily 
refused. 

“T will haunt you forever, for this!” was the 
last words that Squire Boulter heard, accompanied 
by an oath, which made him shudder. They had 
troubled his dreams in the night-time, and once he 
thought he heard them again. He listened. 
There was a noise as of strangulation, accompa- 
nied bya wild, horrid laugh, that was yet more 
a yell of anguish. He threw up the sash and for 
a moment thought there was an unusual commo- 
tion among the leaves of the horse-chestnut. Then 
all was still. The moon looked down peacefully, 
the stars shone out in sweetness, and not a foot- 
step or a feathered thing was astir. Squire Boulter 
went back again to his pillow, but his stern reso- 
lution began to melt. In the morning he rose 
early, and went out to seek his son, resolving to 
try once more the effect of kindness. It was too 
late. The wretched man had seized recklessly 
upon Eternity, and Time had receded from him. 





“It is of no use—no use, Doctor,” said Squire 
Boulter in one of his lucid moments, “my son is 
carried to a dishonored grave, while yours stands 
Is that the 
Almighty’s. justice ?” 

“ God has a clearer eye than we have,” was the 
soft response of my uncle. 

“If I had been as neglectful as you, Doctor—if 
I had been such a father as you have—but I would 
have bartered my soul to Satan for that boy’s good.” 

“ Better have bent the knee to God, my poor 
neighbor,” murmured my Uncle Stilling, softly. 

“There was reproach in the words, but not in 
the tone or manner ; for my uncle’s sympathetic 
nature was all melted into tears. He was not the 
avenging angel to wound even by truth an 
already bruised and bleeding heart. Squire Boul- 
ter had walked blindfold all his life ; and the light 
now would have been a “ consuming fire to him.” 
My Uncle Stilling had endeavored to remove the 
bandage when all were happy ; but now his whole 
study was to ease the racking pain of a wo-laden 
heart. And he partially succeeded—-only partial- 
ly. The wound was incurable, and the barbed 
arrow rankled and cankered in the old man’s bo- 
som till another grave was opened, and the gentle 
young pastor prayed above it; and the sod lay 
upon the breast of Squire Boulter. 
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THE PATCH-WORK QUILT. 


BY MISS C. 


SEDGWICK. 


Tue Germans are the best economists in all 
the small details of life. 


husbandry of social means. Their faculties as 


They have the true ; 
> hilarity. 





well as their outer world are under the dominion 5; 
of a wise economy. They carry it into the work | 


of their imaginations. An every-day household 
circumstance, a piece of rustic furniture or a com- 
mon domestic event will supply them warp and 
woof for a complicated fabric, which they adorn 


> escaped anxiety and remorse. 


with quaint or, it may be, brilliant fancies. In ‘ 


their illustrations of homely domestic life, they 
have the great advantage of awakening general 
sympathy and appealing to universal experience. 
Rare events and great deeds are for the few, 
while all share in the family history—-the daily 
bread of life. 


The furniture and utensils of our ‘ 


childhood’s home are idealized by affection and ° 


consecrated in after life. 
be written about them, but if it be not, they are 
poetry tous. They have life and a living agency. 
In the German fable “ needles and pins come out 
of the tailor’s shed and lose themselves in the 
dark,and the shovel and the broom stand upon the 


Poetry may chance to » 


though a bulky old woman, was not born to serve, 
but to enjoy. She is the very incarnation of 
She has floated down the current of life 
without dread, anxiety, or regret. Not ‘ sans 
reproche, for Lilly lives in a strict community, and 
her morals are not of the sternest, but feeling no 
responsibility (that she evidently looks upon as 
the exclusive privilege of “ white folks”) she has 
She is the most 
vivacious of that race whom God seems to have 
endowed with cheerfulness, as a divine armor 
against the evils of man’s infliction. Lil, at three 
score and ten, has a face as smiling as a child’s— 
not a mark of time or sorrow uponit. One of the 
boasted Saxon race, one of our New England 
matrons, who had met with a tithe of the dark 
events of Lilly’s life would never smile again. 
She lives in a wretched hut where food and cloth- 
ing seem to come to her by happy chances. She 


- is the survivor of nearly all her cotemporaries ; 


she has buried parents, children, grandchildren, 


> and great-grandchildren, and has lost some half 
; dozen husbands, by death or desertion, yet, I doubt 


step and quarrel and fight.” Our fancies are more | 


subdued, but still old household things are instinct 
with our early lives. They embody hopes and 
memories long ago faded ; laughs that rang out in 
merrier days, forgotten like the thrush’s song, or 
the Summer’s rose. What woman but can recall 
some bundle-drawer, or piece-bag, into which, as 
a girl, she was permitted to dive when a new doll 
was to be dressed, to explore its rolls of chintz 
and silk, and to gather up bits of fringe and frag- 
‘ments of lace, muslin and embroidery: and in 
long after years when the chapter of life is nearly 
read out, when the eye is dim and the hand 
tremulous, a fragment of these stuffs, made to perish 
in the using, which, nevertheless, have survived 
the frames fearfully and wonderfully made, meets 
the eye and unseals the fountains of emotion. A 
piece of puttied china will recall the family gather- 
ing and the festive dinner, and the whole array 
of the pantry to which the hungry school-child was 
admitted for the bit of pudding that thoughtful 
kindness had set aside. 

I went, a few mornings since,to see an old 
family servant who had passed her childhood 
and youth in the service of my parents. M : 
‘Little Lil’ as she was called, and is even now, 
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not, she would dance like a girl of eighteen to a 
merry measure. She is as earnest and indefatig- 
able as she ever was in all good natured gossip- 


> ing, and if, by any chance, she sheds a tear, it is 





like the rain when the sun shines—a smile chases 
it. She loves her old friends, but when they drop 
off she turns to new ones. Like most of the 
colored people she is fond of merry-making and 
all social cheerfulness—all gatherings of human 
beings together, except in churches or at funerals. 
Solemnity is night and darkness to Lilly. She 
likes the excitement of a camp-meeting, but she 
likes it not for its religious purposes, but for any 
little chance crum of folly or absurdity that may 
he dropped there. She can even tolerate a funeral 
if there isa gleam of fun upon it. I once saw 
her at one where her side glances and stolen 
gesticulations were subjects for Wilkie, or Mount, 
the true painter of our home humorous scenes. 
The chief mourner, being of our Saxon race, Lilly 
pointed out to me as the white widow. The 
ceremony was marshaled by a servant of a militia 
colonel,and the procession of wretched one-horse- 
vehicles, equestrians mounted on broken-down 
hacks, and pedestrians scrambling after, was ar- 
ranged with as much show of ceremony as a 
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Roman ovation. Our master of ceremonies—being 
mounted on a black steed of “ the colonel’s””—call- 
ing out, as if he were commanding forces at a 
battle of Waterloo, now “to the right!” and 
now “to the left!” and now “close your ranks, 
gentlemen and ladies! ”—himself, sometimes a 
hundred yards in advance of the procession, and 
then curveting and galloping among the old 
women and children to their infinite dismay. “ It is 
as good as ‘ lection-day,’” said Lilly, aside, to me. 

Though Lilly is a precious element in our 
country contentments, I rarely visit her. She 
saves her friends the trouble of looking after her, 
by dropping in once or twice a week, with an 
ample basket on her arm, which goes much heavier 
than it comes, for Lilly is in good fellowship with 
the servants, and she pays the heads of the house 
in sunshine (the best of coins) for all she gets. 
She is to the kitchen what the newspaper is to the 
parlor, and better, inasmuch as the spoken is 
better than the written word. 

I met Lilly outside her door, and without her 
wonted smile, and on my asking her why she had 
been absent for a week, she answered: 

“ Why, Miss , don’t you know Hector is 
dying !” 

Hector was a fiddler by profession, and was dy- 
ing, as most of our colored people do, of a galloping 
consumption. After adding a few particulars of 
his illness, Lilly led the way in and I followed. 
Her little room, its rafters blackened with smoke, 
was darker than usual, being filled with men, 
women and little children of her own color. 
Any occasion, it matters not much what, calls 
these social people together. A mess was boiling 
over the fire for their future cheer, the only future 
they look to, and the dying man was very gently 
sinking away. He was bolstered with pillows on a 
chair, and he kindly nodded to me as his friends, 
with their customary civility, fell back to give me 
a view of him. He beckoned to Lilly and said 
something to her, but so faintly that I did not 
hear him. She gave me a significant glance, and 
going to the other side of the room took Hector’s 
fiddle from the case in which it was hanging and 
brought it tohim. He dimly smiled and took the 
bow—he could not hold the fiddle—Lilly held it for 
him. He essayed a last tune, and, the ruling pas- 
sion strong in death, attempted a lively one, but 
he was too far gone: the notes were few and 
solemn—the bow fell from his hand and he breathed 
his last. There was one moment of death-stillness, 
then Lilly taking up the instrument as reverently 
as if it contained a living spirit, replaced it in its 
case and, brushing away a tear, said: 

«*T wish you all to take notice that Hector said 
to me last night, ‘ Lilly; says he,‘ do you keep 
my violin as long as you live ’—and I will, and 
let the select men and Deacon Bates talk !” 
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She then went into her bed-room, beckoning to 
me to follow her. She selected in a hurried and 
troubled manner the articles necessary to the last 
offices for Hector, and having given them to his 
friends in the next room, she said to me: 

“ This is the worst of taking boarders, having 
them die, and seeing to things. Its a chore I 
don’t like, but then I ought not to complain, for 
Hector was lively as long as he lived. Its 
only a week ago he played for our folks to dance, 
and come what would, there was alwaysa pleasant 
tune in Hector’s fiddle! We shall be lonesome 
now. He’s gone—he drew company as the sun 
draws water,and shone on them when they came. 
It was always bright where Hector was!” 

“ Has he saved anything,” I asked her, “ to pay 
the expenses of his sickness?” 

“Saved, Miss ! Fiddlers never save— 
they enjoy themselves—and what's the use of 





saving? What would he be the better for it now if | 


he had gold in his trunk and two full suits? He 
was welcome every where, and the best was set 
before him. Nobody grudged Hector, and why 
should they? He paid in fiddling ; he was the best 
fiddler that ever walked the country, and if he 
had laid upclothes, as some foolish folks do, what 
good would they do him now? A very little serves 
now, you see, and while he wanted it he had 
enough. Major Smith gave him that military 
coat he died in. The collar was silk velvet and 
the old epaulette kept bright to the last. That 
red and yellow plaid handkerchief round his ne_k 
was given to him by a New York lady at the 
Pittsfield Hotel. Old Aunt Esther wanted me to 
take them off from him this morning. She said 
they did not seem suitable for a dying man to die 
in. ‘Pooh!’ says I, ‘ what’s that to Hector? 
He likes to look lively as long as he lives.’ 
‘Lilly, she whined out, ‘it will be a solemn 
change to his winding-sheet!’ ‘Never mind, 
Aunt Esther, says I, ‘he won't see that, and you 
can enjoy itas much as you please” You are 
thinking I am wicked, Miss , but white 
folks does enjoy such things! I heard old Aunt 
Esther say to Miss Babcock the other day :— 
‘Sally? says she, ‘you and I have enjoyed a 
great many sicknesses and a great many deaths 
together,’ says she.” 

The difference in the spirit of the two races as 
elucidated by Lilly is certainly striking. Those 
who look farthest back and forward may be most 
exalted in the intellectual scale, but there is a 
blessed compensation for a lower graduation, in 
the buoyant, cheerful, enjoying spirit, that gilds 
the dark cloud, makes pleasant waters to spring 
from rocks, and plucks away flowers from thorns. 

It was evident that Lilly was ingeniously pro- 
longing our conversation to escape from the solem- 
nities of death in the next room, and [ smiled at 
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the eagerness she betrayed when having, as | 
fancied, listened, to the last thing she could have 
to say,she cut short my leave-taking by “ Oh! 
Miss , don’t you want to see that quilt I 
told you about, that’s made of pieces of all our 
folks’ gowns?” “ Our folks” is, you know, Lilly’s 
designation for my own family, of which she was a 
member for the first thirty years of her life. I did 
wish to see the quilt. It was one of those memorials 
that in a German household would have been 
held a sacred history. Lilly produced it from 
among a store of quilts which she has been her 
whole life amassing, not as property—no saint or 
hermit was ever freer from the desire of accumu- 
lation than Lilly. Diogenes himself had not a 
truer contempt for it. Her instincts are limited to 
the present. She has not the power of forecast. 
She is grateful to any one who will give her a pre- 
sent pleasurable sensation, but she would not thank 
her best friend for an ample annuity to become due 
a year hence. The quilts are not in her eye 
property. They are not the means of warmth 
and comfort—they are never used as such—they 
are story-books—family legends—illustrated tradi- 
tions. Lilly reverses the French maxim, “ J’! n’ya 
arien de beau que l utile ;” with her there is noth- 
ing useful but the beauty that touches the spring 
of her imagination. The Italians have a saying 
that a transplanted tree will not take root till it 
has been danced around. The merry gathering 
that forms the quilt perpetuates its pleasant asso- 
ciations to Lilly. 

The quilt in question is what is called a beggar’s- 
patch-work, formed of hexagonal bits of calico and 
silk. Being originally made of unwashed materials 
and wisely kept for show, it has preserved its orig- 
inal gloss. Yes, these base, perishable materials 
have remained unchanged, when those of whose 
garments they were the tragments, have long ago, 
played out their parts in life, and are now clothed 
in the white robes of the saints. In these little 
bits of silk and cotton is stored the memory of 
many a tear or smile. 

“There, Miss ;’ said Lilly, “there is a 
bit of your mother’s wedding-gown, worn long 
before you were born, of course, or I either, as to 
that matter ; but 1 have heard my mother say there 
was not such another this side of Boston. 

“ Woman, or gown, Lilly ?” 

“« Bither, Miss , either, but I mean gown. 
Gowns was gowns then, that could stand alone. 
It was a merry time they had, ma’am.” Thus, 
Lilly, always calls her beloved mistress. “‘ Ma’am’s 
grandmother, old as the hills, she came over 
from Hampshire, came to the wedding—riding 
all the way ona pillion behind her grandson—a 
dea] pleasanter that, than railway-ing. ‘That is a bit 
of the old lady’s chintz. Mother has told me how 
straight she stood in it,and how she curtsied to 
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show your mother and Miss Susan—Kin—Ken— 
Kemp—Oh, I forget her name. ‘The young folks 
learned manners in her day. The old lady did 
not live to mount her pillion again. She died soon 
after the wedding and was buried here, and her 
tombstone is one of the oldest in the burying- 
ground. It does not stand as straight as the old lady 
did. Is not that square pretty? pink shot on white. 
That was a bit of Miss Susan’s dress. She came 
all the way from New York to be your mother’s 
bride’s-maid. She was the beauty of the city, 
and gay as a bird, or butterfly. She sang, and 
danced and frolicked, but for all that, she gained 
the old lady’s heart and her son’s too. Your 
uncle, he was a young minister then—a mis- 
sionary to the Stockbridge Indians. They were 
here yet, and he had them all dressed up in the fine 
scarlet and purple broadcloths Queen Anne sent 
them, to show off to Miss Susan. But the old 
lady was the master hand, she did the courting, 
and one bright day she had two horses brought for 
them to ride together. She had given hima hint 
to tell his love-tale, as they rode up the hill and 
through the woods by the green pond. But when 
the horses came, the one for the minister was 
prancing and gay, and when he would have 
mounted he could not or dared not. So Miss 
Susan, a little fear-nought she was, ordered the 
saddles changed, and rode away laughing and 
cheering, and he, poor creature, after her. 
they were not to hitch their horses together, for as 
often as he began to hem and ha, and stammer 
and so on, Miss Susan’s horse would get the deuce 
into him, and off he wotld go, and at last it got 
through poor Mr. John’s hair, that for love of his 
kin, she did not want to say him no and she could 
notsay yes. Now, Miss , can’t you see her 
in that silk square ? so rosy and so lively!” 

1 wiped away a tear that Lilly’s bright vision had 
called forth. I saw this “ Miss Susan” a few 
weeks since, now, herself, a granddame past 
ninety and blind! - But that precious oil of a glad 
disposition that burned so brightly in her youth 
still burns cheerily on; and though the fire of her 
earlier days be somewhat diminished, she is still 
the central light of her home circle. 





‘ That’s a piece of ma’am’s dressing-gown,” 
resumed Lilly, “that your father brought her 
from Philadelphia. It was handsome enough to 
wear to meeting, but ma’am always took most 
pains to look well at home. Your father’s eyes 
was her looking-glass. She had it on when the 
little girl you were named for died. I can see her 
now as she bent down over the dead child, and I 
heard her soft voice saying ‘The Lord gave and 
the Lord hath taken away, blessed be his name.’ 
I had heard the minister preach from that text a 
thousand times, but it seemed to me then that I 
heard those words for the first time, as they rose 
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out of her heart. She was bending over—that 
was the way she always took trouble—rising up 
against it only makes the blow the harder you 
know. They named you after her, but 1 minded 
it was long and long before ma’am called your 
name. It was Russy, or Rosy, or any thing but that 
name. “ All the children had frocks like that,” she 
continued, pointing to a pink and green plaid ; “I 
can see them all now. One running out to feed the 
chickens, another bringing in eggs, one dressing 
dolls, and little Harley telling how many lions 
and tigers he had killed. Oh, dear, dear! Miss 
, can it be they have all grown up, men 
and women, and are dead, gone forever? But 
that,” she added, turning instinctively from these 
sad thoughts, “that is a bit of the gown your 
cousin Olive wore when the French Doctor came 
to court her, and slipped into the saddle-room to 
put on his nankins. Ben, unknowingly locked 
the door, and when the poor little fellow was let 
out he was as blue as indigo, and his teeth chat- 
tered so that Miss Olive could not tell whether he 
talked French or English.” 

“He got his answer in the shortest of all 
English words, did he not, Lilly ?” 

«“ Why, yes, he was French,” reason enough, 
Lilly would have thought, had he issued from a 
Parisian dressing-room instead of a country saddle- 
house. “ Miss Olive was odd,” continued Lilly. 
“She kept‘on saying, no, no, to every one that 











came. I used to say, its just like winding a 


tangled skein, Miss Olive; if you begin with put- 
ting through your thread, so you will do to the 


“end. But that Miss Olive did not mean, for she 


vowed if she lived to turn the old maid’s cor- 
ner she would kill herself. She did for all go 
fairly round it, and married a widower at last, who 
was looking out, as he said, for a permanent house- 
keeper. Even ma’am could not help smiling when 
she heard that. ‘There’s a season for all things,” 
wisely added Lilly, though she had herself, tried 
the conjugal experiment at all seasons. Lijly now 
came down to the epoch of my own memories, and 
visions of the past crowded upon me. My school- 
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days, our breakfasts and dinners, our meetings and 
partings at the old home, our merry-makings and 
our tragedies, my school-mates, the partners of my 
life, the partners of my hoped-for immortality, ail 
were brought forth into actual presence and glow- 
ing life by these little talismans! My blinding 
tears fell thick and heavy over them. Lilly dashed 
off the great drops that came in spite of her, and 
rolling up the quilt thrust it back into the old cup- 
board, muttering something about there being no 
use in crying. We parted without exchanging 
another word. 

As I retraced my way to the village I marked 
the changes since this patchwork history was con- 
structed. The Indians that figured in Queen 
Anne’s broadcloths have been driven from their 
loved homes here farther and farther into the 
shadowy West and are melted away. The wooded 
sides of our mountains have been cleared to feed 
yonder smoking furnace. Those huge fabrics for 
our friend H.’s chemical experiments indicate dis- 


coveries in science that have changed the aspect of 


the world. ‘The whistle reached my ear from the 
engine plying over the very track where our good 
old granddame found but a bridle-path. The 
meadows enriched by the overflowings of the river, 
and ploughed by the sun-beams remain, much as 
they were, when the Indians planted their corn 
here ; but the white man has let the sun in upon 
the hill-side, has made his plantations and his 
drainings. Churches have been built and decayed 
and built again. The Bishop visits his Diocesan 
where ‘ Miss Susan’s’ missionary lover preached 
in an Indian dialect, and Puritanism holds kindly 
fellowship with the church. Houses have decayed 
and new ones have been built over the old hearth- 
stone. New friends almost as good as the old 
have come among us. Families have multiplied, 
and sent forth members to join the grand procession 
towards the Oregon, and at this very moment the 
bell is ringing fora meeting of the town to extend 
the limits of our burying-ground, it being full ! 

All these changes, and the patch-work-quilt re- 
mains in its first gloss ! 





THe GRASS. 


BY ISABEL 


Wuen the soft and sunlit rain 

Of April falls upon the plain, 

There a velvet turf is rolled 

Interwove with spots of gold; 

Spreading fairest ’neath the tree 

Where the deepest shadows be; 

Where lingering long the gems of dew, 
The chequering sunbeams stealing through, 
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A changeful glory on it throw 

And of its wavy beauty, show 

Here a long and graceful blade ; 
There—a feathery stem, inlaid 

With tiny folded flowers; and low, 
And whispering tenderly and slow, 
The creeping wind among them sighs 
And tints anew their emerald dyes. 
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BY MISS 


Ir was morning. The wreaths of mist, which 
hung in many a fantastic shape around the sum- 
mits of Corsincon and Crifle, were fast melting 
away in the sun-beams which transfigured them. 
The gentle waves of the Solway were breaking on 


OO 


; was the reply. 


the smooth beach, and, like a train of white cowled ‘ 
friars, murmuring in a low undertone matin ori- ° 


sons of thanksgiving. 


Near the mouth of the ° 


Nith, the “ lovely Nith” of Burns, on one of the : 
most beautiful and picturesque points of the Frith, ° 


stood a little cluster of houses belonging to the 
village of Arbigland, in the parish of Kirkbean. 
Humble as most of them were, they had that air 
of comfort and cleanliness which is peculiar to 


Scotland—and, what is better still, life wasthere— < 


human life, with its manifold hopes and fears—its 
tears and its laughter—its clouds andits sunshine, 
—its morning and evening stars. 


Eastward from the hamlet there is asmall cove, ‘ 


shut in by rocky, shrub-covered bluffs. Here, where ; 
2 matter here?” 


the waves “ gurgle longingly over the smooth, peb- 
bled beach,” on the morning of which I speak, a 
group of children had collected. Some were gath- 
ering shells and polished pebbles—some, with 
their busy fingers, were drawing houses, boats and 
dogs in the wet sand; while some half a dozen 
boys were launching their fairy frigates and giving 
orders to the imaginary crews with the air of vete- 
ran commanders. Joyously rang their voices as, 
with rolled up trowsers, they stood knee deep in 
the water, eagerly watching the motions of their 
mimic fleet. At length one vessel, which was 
built and rigged with seamanlike skill and preci- 
sion, shot ahead of the rest, whereat a loud hurrah 
arose. One sturdy little fellow clapped his hands 
with delight, as he exclaimed, “ Leuk ! boys, leuk! 
Dinna I tell ye she’d beat anything?” His words 
were scarcely uttered, when a stone flung by some 
concealed hand, whizzed past him and struck in 
the midst of their fleet. The boys started and 
looked round inquiringly, when another stone, 
aimed with more precision, struck the “bonnie 
prince Charlie midships,” and the beautiful little 
frigate went to the bottom. They raised a fierce 
cry of anger. “Come out here, ye mean, dirty, 
cowardly skellum,” cried one of them,“ come out 


here, and we'll gar ye to gang a different gate frae 
that.” 
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> village. 


PAUL JONES AND MERRAN BLAIR. 
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A flight of stones and a low malicious laugh 
Presently a stout boy, twelve or 
fourteen years old, emerged from behind a rock 
and began to skulk among the shrubs toward the 
The boys gave chase, exclaiming, “’Tis 
Andrew Kerr, the cowardly loon! Catch him! Stop 
him!” Kerr quickened his pace in fear. “ Ower 
the rocks there! ower the rocks and cut him off, 
Robie Blair!” cried one of the boys to the owner 
of the “bonnie prince Charlie,’ as Kerr entered 
the footpath which led to the village. Robie and 
two or three other boys turned to the right and be- 
gan to scramble over the rocky point by a shorter 
way. Kerr hurried on and feeling sure of escape 
began to laugh and shout maliciously, when ano- 
ther boy, who, from the top of a rock close by the 
narrow path, had eagerly watched the chase, sud- 
denly leaped to the ground and brought him to a 
stand. 

« How now, Andrew Kerr 2?” said he, “ what is the 


“ Get out of the way, John Paul,and mind your 
own business, will ye ?” was the sullen reply. 

‘** [ll stand in your way till I know what all this 
clatter means.” 

“ Hurrah!” shouted the approaching boys. 
“ There’s John Paul! Haud him tight, John ; hand 
him tight, the villain! ” 

Kerr attempted to spring past him, but his ac- 
tive antagonist caught him by the shoulder and sent 
him staggering almost into the arms of his breath- 
less pursuers, who cried, “ Haud him fast! Dinna 
let him go! We’ll gar him to fling stones and sink 
our boats!” 

“ Get along with your boats, ye ragged beggars!” 
exclaimed Andrew, in a rage of anger and fear, 
“ get along and let alone your betters. Get out of 
my way, John Paul, ye villain!” he cried, aiming a 
fierce blow at his head. 

By a sudden movement John avoided the blow, 
and its whole weight fell on the head of Robie 
Blair, who had gained the front and stood at his 
side. The little boy reeled, and John Paul,in whom 
Kerr’s words and manner had wrought a sudden 
change from calmness to flashing indignation, 
sprang upon the offender, who was older than him- 
self, and hurled him to the ground. “ Ye villain!” 
he cried, “do ye think because your father has 
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become rich by dint of scrimping and cheating, and 
I dont know what else, that you are better than 
other folks, and that you can treat boys like us as 
if we were born scoundrels of your own kith and 
kin? [ll teach ye a new lesson, an ye were the 
laird’s son, himself.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he raised his 
clenched hand to strike, when a little girl sprang 
through the shrubbery to his side, caught his arm, 
and pleaded in tones which must have caught their 
music from the wimplin burnies of her native land: 
“ Don’t strike, John! Oh! let him go! For the love 
of Heaven, let him go!” 

«“ Away with you, Merran! why are you here ?” 
cried John Paul, turning to her almost fiercely, “ do 
you git away from us, for I'll give the coward his 
due!” 

“ And will ye strike a coward, John Paul?” 

“ Give it to him, John,” cried the boys, “ he calls 
us ragged beggars, and thinks he has a right to 
sink our boats. Give it to him! ” 

“No! no! John,” plead the excited girl, in a 
tone between terror and tears, “ for your mother’s 
sake—for my sake,lethim go. I know he is a 
cruel, bad boy. But he has no mother, no sisters. 
Oh! let him go!”’ 

John Paul’s passions when excited were vehe- 
ment and powerful. Probably there was not ano- 
ther voice on earth that could have checked him at 
that moment. He cast an inquiring glance round 
the circle until his eyes met Robie’s. 

* Merran is always right, John,” said Robie, 
who stood pressing his hand to his head, “and fa- 
ther says fools and cowards are not worth beating 
He sank my new boat and is always doing some 
mean thing ; but let him go.” 

“Go, then!” said John, as Kerr sprang to his 
feet, “ and you may thank Merran for your escape 
this time.” 

Kerr did not wait fora second bidding. He 
sprang into the bushes and disappeared, followed 
by groans and execrations. 

* Where about does your boat lie, Robie?” asked 
Merran, “ perhaps we can get it again. Iwill not 
mind wetting my feet. You know I can swim 
like a kelpie.” 

“| believe you are a kelpie, Merran, for some- 
how you always contrive to make me do just as 
you please,” said John, seriously. 

“ See that you always obey, then, for the kel- 
pies are a mischievous race,” she answered, laugh- 
ing. 
And it was indeed true, that the voice of 
Merran Blair had a strange influence over the self- 
willed, mmpetuous boy. As he walked on by her 
side, or rather before her, carefully bending aside 
the protruding branches and removing every ob- 
stacle in her way, no one would have dreamed 
that his now joyous face had so lately worn the 
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scowl and glare of furious anger. Merran was 
much to all who knew her, but she was more to 
him, and her voice even then had the first music of 
a true woman’s voice, and whoever is thus gifted 
has a power of which neither witch nor kelpie can 
even dream, though they hold their commissions 
direct from Odin himself. 

John was about to be apprenticed to Mr. Younger 
of Whitehaven, and as they finally turned 
homeward he was still by her side, talking of the 
voyages he should make, the strange countries 
he should visit, and the many rare and beautiful 
things he should bring her from abroad. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Eight years passed away and Merran Blair was 
seventeen. Where shall I find words to describe 
her sweet face—or to what shall I liken the mis- 
chievous gayety—the dancing, foaming efler- 
vescence of her spirits? Shall I say that her dark 
hazel eyes had caught their limpid lustre, where 
her voice had its music, from the mountain 
streams of her native land? that her pale, brown 
hair seemed always full of sunbeams? that her 
cheek was like the lilly ? no, no, that is too pale, 
too languishing—like the first white rose of sum- 
mer, with the blush of sunset glowing on its 
breast ? and that her lips, round which the dim- 
ples hovered like humming birds around a flower, 
were richer than the purest and sweetest red rose 
buds? Her spirits were as elastic and capricious 
as an April atmosphere. In short, a creature al- 
ternating between laughter and tears, somewhat 
intractable and a little self-willed, it must be ac- 
knowledged, was Merran Blair—the idol of her 
old father, the torment of the old housekeeper 
and the favorite of John Paul, the young sailor of 
Whitehaven. 

John Paul was now nineteen years old, and no 
braver or more skillful seaman could be found be- 
tween the Pentland Frith and the Land’s End. 
Bold, fearless and enterprizing, he was passionately 
attached to the active and perilous life of a mar- 
iner ; yet his restless love of adventure was tem- 
pered by a strict sense of justice, an unshaken in- 
tegrity of heart and mind, and a chivalrous devo- 
tion to truth. To these qualities were joined 
those other traits, which gave his whole life such a 
tone of romance—that tendency to poetry, that 
love of books, and that wakefulness to the ideal, 
which brought continual dreams of solitude, and, 
to use his own favorite quotation, of a “ life of calm 
contemplation and poetic ease,” in some sheltered 
nook, far away from the bustle and turmoil of life. 
Need we add that the beautiful Merran Blair was 
the orb round which all the wishes, hopes and 
dreams of this young imaginative heart revolved ! 
She had been his companion and playmate in child- 
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hood; and his romantic passion, born at first of the 
youthful necessity of loving, had been nurtured by 
their frequent meetings during his short and hur- 
ried visits to his native place, and still more, by his 
habit of living so much with the Ideal. As is usual 
with those of his peculiar temperament, this pas- 
sion yained strength and intensity during those 
long and uncertain voyages which separated him 
from the Egeria of his dreams. 

While in Jamaca he had shipped as chief mate 
on board a vessel engaged in the slave trade. 
But he soon became disgusted with this, horrible 
traffic and left the ship. After an absence of two 
years, with a bounding heart he stepped on board 
the vessel which was to convey him to Scotland. 
He had left Merran in her fifteenth year an open- 
ing rose of womanhood, with little society save 
that of his sisters and a tew school mates, and 
with little care or anxiety for anything save parting 
with him. But time brings changes, and Merran 
Blair was now the acknowledged beauty of the 
whole svewartry of Kirkcudbright. And, sooth to 
say, her pride and vanity were not a little flattered 
by the admiration she excited and the attentions 
she received. 

About this time there came a Mrs. Bradshaw 
into the neighborhood, on a visit to her relative, 
the father of Andrew Kerr. 
Captain Bradshaw, who, with his company, was 
quartered at Dumiries. She was a fine looking 
woman of thirty, polished and clever, and with an 
insatiable mania for patronizing every thing she 
thought likely to attract attention. Merran soon 
drew her notice. She was delighted with the 
girl’s beauty and grace, and immediately resolved 
to take her under her protection. 
admiration began to be intoxicating; she was 
delighted with Mrs. Bradshaw, and with the 
prospect of spending the winter at Dumiries, though 
it required their united eloquence to gain her 
father’s consent to this project. 

It was settled that she should spend the Winter 
with Mrs. Bradshaw. On the afternoon previous 
to their departure, old Davie Blair was surprised 
to see his daughter come almost flying across the 
fields from dame Paul’s cottage, and enter the 
house in great haste. He followed her to the house 
and went up stairs to the little room she called her 
own. She sat on the floor by the side of a clumsy 
trunk from which she was unpacking the contents, 

“ Hoot!” cried the old man, at the sight of the 
finery scattered around her, “ what ails ye, bairn? 
Are ye delurit ?” 

“ No, father,” she answered laughing as she rose, 
“but dame Jean says John Paul will be here to- 
morrow.” 

“ And so ye maun fling about the braw gear, as 
if it were nomore worth than a bundle of dry kail 
stalks? But the Lord be thankit who has brought 
Vor. V—No., 3. 
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the laddie frae ayont the seas. An’ now ye will 
bide at hame and nae gang wie the gay leddy,” said 
the old man, archly. 

“ Why, yes, father,” she replied, “I can go to 
Dumfries at some other time. John hasbeen gone 
so long,” she continued, “and besides dame Jean 
might think hard of me, if I should go away now.” 

“ Ye’re a verra considerate bairn, and dame Jean 
will be muckle obleeged to ye,” said the old man 
with a quizzical look as he left the room. Pres- 
ently he looked in again and added, “ but ye’re a 
gude lassie, and I am glad ye will bide at hame.” 

Merran blushed, and went on arranging her dis- 
ordered wardrobe until she was interrupted by the 
housekeeper, old Nannie Henderson, who put her 
head through the door, crying, “ Hart o’-grace, 
lassie, here comes the leddy hersel’, linkin ower the 
lea as blithe as a birdie!” Merranran down and 
met Mrs. Bradshaw as she entered the spence or 
parlor. 

“ How is this, my dear?” the lady began ; “ Your 
father tells me you have changed your mind and 
will not go with me to Dumfries. 
the reason ?” 

Merran had entirely forgotten the necessity of 
framing an excuse to Mrs. Bradshaw, and now she 
was embarrassed. What could she say? How 
might her refusal be construed? She blushed, and 
in confusion, murmured something about “ disap- 
pointment—unexpected news—and old friends.” 

The lady’s large eyes opened with inquisitive 
surprise: “ And what old friend has appeared to 
interpose between us and keep you from the ad- 
vantages and pleasures of a Winter in town?” 

“ My old school-mate, John Paul, who has been 
absent a long time, will come here to-morrow, and 
I thought-——” 

“Indeed! Pardon my ignorance,” interrupted 
the lady in a tone of sarcastic railery, which Merran 
had already learned to dread, “1 was not aware 
that any old school-mate held supreme control over 
the fair Merran. But those blushes tell me I was 
mistaken.” 

* Then they do not tell you the truth. John 
Paul is nothing more to me,” she continued in reply 
to Mrs. Bradshaw’s incredulous smile, “ than Willie 
Morris, or Allan Sanderson, or any other old ac- 
quaintance. But dame Jean has been like a 
mother to me ; 1 know she wishes me to stay at 
home, and I do not like to grieve her.” 

“ Pshaw! if that is all, buy the good dame a new 
gown, or a nice coif, and that will settle all diffi. 
culties. As for these old school-mates, forget them 
as fast as you can; or if this gentleman in question 
merits a place in the memory of the beautiful 
Merran Blair, let him come to Dumfries. What 
is he like? I hear it said that he is a very gallant 
and ambitious young sailor. Perhaps we shall see 
how he looks and what he will do.” 
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Merran loved John Paul better than any one else 
in the whole world, but she was weak enough to 
be afraid to have Mrs. Bradshaw think so. There- 
fore she took refuge in that system of denial which 
is practiced by many of our sex on all like occa- 
sions. ‘The next morning she departed for Dum- 
fries with smiles on her lips and tears in her heart. 

Alas, how dangerous sometimes is the gift of 
beauty! How fatal is the love of admiration! How 
soon is a woman’s heart spoiled when she breathes 
the air of flattery! 1t is not long before she lacks 
courage to be true to herself. Her spontaneous 
reverence for what is true and holy is checked. 
She learns hypocrisy, and becomes ashamed to 
manifest enthusiasm for beautiful realities. ‘To 
escape the “ world’s dread laugh” we become mere 
echoes and decorous falsehoods, and speak lightly 
of that law which we inwardly acknowledge ; that 
mystic ladder on which the angels are cofstantly 
ascending and descending, whose top, albeit the 
foot rests on the earth, is lost amid the “ brightness 
of the everlasting light.” 


CHAPTER IIlI. 


John Paul stood with the crowd in a brilliantly 
lighted bali-room in Dumfries, and gazed gloomily 


at the animated faces and graceful movements of 


the dancers, among whom beauty and fairy grace 
of movement made Merran Biair conspicuous 
« This is the Merran whom | have worshiped so 
long,” he murmured bitterly to himself, as he shrank 
into the deep recess of a window. “ This is the 
return to her of which 1 have so dreamed! ‘ihis 
is the hour for which i have so earnestly longed, 
hoped and prayed.” 

'’ he music ceased, and Merran was conducted 
to a seat near Mrs. bradshaw, by her pariner, the 
dashing Col. S——-. Mrs. Bradshaw and her party 
were soon surrounded by a group of gentlemen, 
and John Paul’s brow became darker and more 
contracted, and something like scorn worked in 
the restless expression of his mouth, as he watched 
the group and occasionally caught glimpses of 
Merran’s tace as she received the flatiering atten- 
tions of those around her. 

He was presently interrupted by a young man, 
who with some difficulty made his way through 
the crowd, and seized him by the hand, exclaim- 
ing: 

“ By the trident of Neptune, messmate, when did 
you come ashore? But, bless my soul,” he contin- 
ued,“ what’sin the wind now? Your face is as 
long as a parson’s ina gale of wind.” 

John revarned his hearty greeting, and was 
saved from undertaking to account for his “long 
face,” by his mercurial iriend, who at that moment 


whispered, “look yonder! is not that Andrew 
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Kerr? That fellow in the long toggery leaning 
over the lady’s chair?” 

John looked keenly at the whiskered, mus- 
tached gentleman, who was leaning carelessly on 
the back of Merran’schair. Atlength he said, “ It 
must be—and yet how can it be possible? Was he 
not lost in the Halcyon, off the coast of Africa, five 
years ago?” 

“ Pil swear it is either Kerrorhis ghost. Butas 
I have never heard that ghosts wear whiskers like 
Spanish pirates, it must be that the devil has saved 
him and sent him ashore again.” 

They were right. It was indeed Andrew Kerr, 
who, to the astonishment of his friends who be- 
lieved him dead, had returned some weeks pre- 
viously, much improved in his personal appearance 
and manners, and, apparently, the possessor oi 
immense wealth. His wealth made him an object 
oi interest to Mrs. Bradshaw, who claimed him as 
a relative. He wasa constant visitor at her house, 
and, as he manifested none of the disagreeable 
qualities of kis boyhood, Merran was disposed to 
treat him cordially as an old acquaintance. 

They saw him present his hand to Merran, as 
if to lead her out. John Paul led his companion 
forward, and as they approached Mrs. Bradshaw’s 
party, Merran was standing with her hand in that 
ot Kerr, while he was replying to some witticism 
of Col. 8 But her hand was suddenly with- 
drawn and a bright fiush of joy overspread her 
face, as she recognized, in the companion of Allan 
Cummins, the bronzed but manly ieatures of her 
“old school-mate.” But with a slight bow to her, 
and with one glance of utter contempt, at her 
companion, he passed on and disappeared. He 
lingered in the hail, watching Merran’s move- 
ments, and now and then listening to whispered 
remarks, in which her name was unpleasantly 
coupled with that of Coi. 5 ,from whom she 
was receiving pointed attentions, until, half distract- 
ed with the hot stir of many passions, he departed. 

When he passed her with such a cold recogni- 
tion, Merran was surprised, grieved and angry all 
at once. For a moment she could have given way 
to a passion of tears. But pride and seli-will came 
to her aid, and she silently vowed that she would 
care nothing about him, and that she would be as 
gay and carelessasneed be. She seemed suddenly 
to have received a new and brimming flood of ani- 
mal spirits. Never did she excite more admiration. 
‘There was a proud bright flashing of her eyes, a 
slight curl of her lip and a lofiiness of movement, 
as she promenaded the rooms leaning on the arm 
of the admiring Colonel, which were more attrac- 
tive to the general eye than her usual guiet and 
retiring manner. When they reached home Mrs. 
Bradshaw warmly congratulated her on her 
success ; but she complained of headache and went 
to her bed with the heart-ache. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


It was evening in Nithsdale. About halfa mile 
from the village, and a little aside from the fodt- 
path, which festooned with woodbine and sweet- 
briar wound deeper and deeper into the forest, sat 
John Paul and Merran Blair on the trunk of an 
uprooted tree, which served asa rude bridge across 
the brook. It was twilight where they sat, 
although not far below them the speckled trout 
still leaped up in the disappearmMg sunbeams. 
They spoke not. ‘Their hearts were too full tor 
words. Yet there was language in the infinite 
tenderness with which he drew the light shawi 
around her shoulders and encircled her waist with 
his arm, as they rose to depart, and in the answer- 
ing expression which glowed in her tear-dunmed 
eyes, as she looked up into his tace, more eloquent 
than any utterance by articulate sounds. ‘ihey 
were no longer divided. Words had been spokei 
—those solemn aud tearful words, which were to 
unite them for time and eternity, and the listening 
forest leaves had murmured a benediction, solemn 
and low, over their betrothal. 

‘hey had met ai the house of a mutual friend 
by accident. Anger, coldness and pride had given 
way. Wiutual explanations and concessions nad 
been made ; and ihe afternoon previous Lo his de- 
parture tor the West indies, they had gone to that 
beauuiul spot, which had been ove of Weir favorite 
haunts in chiidhood, and there, aiter the ancient 
Scotush custom, sianding on opposite sides of te 
Siream, With their hands ja:d in the water, and 
clasping a Bible between them, had exchanged 
vows oi eternal love and trun. With jingenug 
footsteps they turned homeward, and heeded not 
the delicate mosses, nor the little wild tlowers that 
were crushed 1 their path. ‘Lhey spoke in low, 
thrilling tones of his approaching voyage, oi tus 
return and of the hour when he wouid claun her 
as his own wedded wile. Merrans father, with- 
out any manifestation Of surprise, had given them 
his blessing as soon as li was asked, ior he had 
long been accustomed to feel that 1 could not be 
otherwise. 

As they approached the cottage gate, where 
they were to part tor ihe night, Jona Paul turned 
again and again to look at the beautiial being 
beside him and press his lips on her brow. At 
length he said—* Merraa, nenceforth you must 
not cease to remember that you are not your own. 
I do not wish to withdraw you from society ; but, 
in every place and on every occasion, you musi 
remember that you are wine, and imine oily. 
You will promise this !” 

She looked inquiringly into his face as she re- 
plied, « How can it be otherwise, John? 
doubt me ?” 

“No, no, Merran, God forbid! 
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beautiful, frank and impulsive. These character- 
istics have won you many acquaintances and ad- 
mirers, some of whom are above our own rank in 
life. You will be exposed to familiar approffches 
and attentions, which, for my sake, you must not 
suffer. I do not like your acquaintance with Mrs. 
Bradshaw. You are mine, and I cannot bear that 
any one should be suffered to approach you too 
closely. Do you understand this feeling? Will 
you regard it, and understand that I have it 
because | love you so infinitely?” he asked, hold- 
ing both her hands in his and looking earnestly 
down into her clear eyes, as if he would seek the 
answer there. 

‘* Thine and thine only !” was the reply. 

He had intended to say more. He jad intend- 
ed especially that she 
would have no further connection with Mrs. 
Bradshaw. But these words, and the tone in 
which she uttered them with her head resting on 
his breast, made him forget every anxious fancy 
and charmed his whole being into that holy trust 
and worship of love which makes the earth and 
air, and all that they contain, glad and glorious as 
paradise. And oh! how olten, in after years, did 
he live over that moment! How those words and 


1» 


to exact a promise 


tones would haunt him in his various and per- 
ilous wanderings, in all places, when in the society 
of the great and noble, when alone with the siars, 
in the orange groves of the Indies, 
Pennsyivania and when sailing in search of peril 
on the ocean, until he would have given worlds if 
he could have been permitted to go back to taat 
hour in his lite, when he stood there with Merran 
in the moon light, in front of the old cottage and 
heard her utter them. 


CHAPTER V. 


Those were happy weeks for Merran which 
followed John’s departure. They were some of 
the happiest of her life, for she was making 
preparations for house-keeping, and meanwhile 
dreaming of the bright, beautiiul future. But as 
time passed on this euthusiasm became less intense. 
She did not intend or wish to cherish less en- 
thusiasin, but, 1 must say if, it is not im such 
natures as her's that love exists only to grow 
stronger and glow ever brighter and brighter by 
iis own undying light. 

When John Paui was with her she forgot ali the 
world beside. But when he was away, when she 
no longer feit the magnetism of his presence, her 
love could not sustain its fervor—the “ commen 
day” would come and mix with its pure light— 
her mood would change under the action of the 
nearest external influence, until her soul, in its 
weakness, would forget and leave its holiest things 
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and go down to rejoice in the atmosphere of 
flattery and folly. 

Some months after his departure Merran re- 
ceived a communication from Mrs. Bradshaw. 
The lady said she was ill, confined to her room, 
unable to receive company and dying of ennué ; 
she begged Merran to come and spend a few 
weeks with her. Merran remembered her last 
meeting with John and hesitated. But there was 
great pleasure in the thought of going. ‘This will 
be my last visit, she thought ; I see nobody here, 
and why should he care about it? He knows I 
will not forget him, and why should he care where 
I am when he is away? Besides, Mrs. Bradshaw 
has treated me very kindly and I must not be un- 
grateful. ‘T'wo months before Merran would have 
found this tone of thought impossible. But now 
it suited her feelings and wishes. Accordingly 
she went. 

On arriving at Dumfries, she was a little sur- 
prised to find the lady looking as usual and with 
no appearance of indisposition. Kerr was sitting 
with her when Merran entered and they both greet- 
ed her with great show ofcordiality. It seemed that 
Mrs. Bradshaw, who hadever shown a due horror 
of death, had insisted that she was sick with all 
the symptoms of severe fever, and her physician, 
who was willing to humor her whims and profit 
by them, had ordered her to keep her room. Bat 


her confinement grew wearisome, she wanted { 


amusement, and at Kerr’s suggestion she had sent 
for her protegé. 

Week after week passed. Mrs. Bradshaw pro- 
fessed to have regained her usual health; yet on 
one pretence and another, she contrived to retain 
Merran, who indeed was not unwilling to stay. 
To do the lady justice, I must say she was really 
interested in her young protegé. 
felt much flattered by the admiration which Merran 
excited, and really thought she was doing her a 


great kindness in withdrawing her from old asso- « 


ciations and forming her for a different sphere. 
And, besides, she had another motive ; she desired 
to please Kerr, to whom Capt. Bradshaw was under 
pecuniary obligations. For sume reason, what it 
was she did not take the trouble to ascertain, 
Kerr was very anxious that she should retain 
Merran as long as possible. And had she in- 


quired into the matter more closely, it was not | 


very likely that Andrew Kerr would whisper to 
her, or to any one else, that he was influenced by 
his deathless hatred of John Paul. He knew how 


passionately John loved Merran. By some means <¢ 


he had become aware of their betrothal, and he 
had sworn a fearful oath to himself that the mar- 
riage should never—never be consummated. 

She continued with Mrs. Bradshaw, and the 
Winter came and passed gayly. She gave herself 
4p to that lady’s direction, and willingly received 
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all sorts of attentions and flatteries from the many 
who appeared as her admirers, and glad and giddy 
in that bad atmosphere, she had but little time or 
heart to remember that she was not her own, or 
to think of the moment when she said to John 
Paul, “ thine and thine only!” Merran did not 
mean to be false to him, but, alas! she was very 
weak ! 

Amid these thoughtless gayeties there came a 
report which roused her again, and awakened all 
her better nature. ‘Io use the language of his 
biographer, John Paul was accused of torturing 
one of his crew by flagellation in such a manner as 
to cause his death. With this charge there came 
a cloud of black rumors, which made him seem 
the basest of villains. Merran did not, would not, 
could not credit these representations. They 
came to her from every quarter, seemingly weil 
authenticated, but she was indignant and omitted 
no occasion to repel them as slanders. Oh, why 
did she not remember what she was to him, and, 
in truth to that ideal of her which she knew he 
cherished, grow sick of the life she was living, 
hasten to Arbigland, and there wait his return ? 
Alas! 

A prosecution against him was begun in Eng- 
land, and, to use his own words, notwithstanding 
that he gave the world every satisfaction in his 
power, and staked fortune, honor and life for six 
jong months on the verdict of a British jury ; not- 
withstanding that none of his accusers had the 
courage to confront him—yet so eflectually had 
slander done its work, and so general was the 
prejudice against him, that some even of his 
earliest and best friends, among whom was Mr. 
Craik, the patron of his father and the protector 
of his mother and sisters, were loud in his con- 
demnation. 

Merran was surprised to find Andrew Kerr 
earnest in his defence. She had not believed he 
could be so generous. She began to fee! that she 
had wronged him, and as no one else expressed 
much sympathy with her present feelings, their 
acquaintance became more intimate and she re- 
ceived him and spoke to him with all the frank 
cordiality of her nature. She little dreamed how 
industriously and artfully he plotted to create 
these reports, or what a dark significance he con- 
trived to give them even while he seemed anxious 
for their refutation. She waited impatiently to 


> hear John speak for himself. At length she began 


to doubt and be at a loss, for her letters to him 
were unanswered. Several weeks elapsed after 
the close of the prosecution before she became 
aware of it. Then she grew nervous with expec- 
tation, for she knew he would come to Scotland. 
But he did not appear, and, for the first time, her 
confidence began to give way. What was she 
to believe? Kerr, who had eagerly sought her 
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society hitherto, now seemed studious to avoid her. 
When she found opportunity to question, he seemed 
confused anddistressed, and endeavoured to evade 
a direct reply. She was alarmed by his manner, 
and in answer to her entreaties he admitted, but 
apparently with much reluctance, that he had 
good reason to believe they had both been deceived 
and that most of the reports about John Paul were 
true. He felt unwilling, he said, to distress her, 
but the fact that he had sailed for America with- 
out visiting his old mother, or any of his old friends, 
was a tacit confession of his guilt. 

“Left England! Gone to America!” she ex- 
claimed, grasping his arm and gazing in his face, 
asif in doubt whether she heard aright. 

“Yes, he sailed more than four weeks ago,” 
was the reply. 

For one moment, Kerr was frightened at the 
sudden, death-like paleness that overspread her 
face. He involuntarily extended his arms to sup- 
port her, but, with a gesture of impatience, she 
motioned him away, and covering her face with 
her hands, silently left the room. Oh, the sudden 
wreck of a great hope! Merran had never before 
felt any thing like this. He was indeed changed 
and become unworthy, she thought ; for she knew 
him well enough to feel sure that nothing but his 
own will—no, not even a world of slanders, sup- 
ported by an army of demons, could have induced 
him to leave the country without seeing her. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The ardent and impetuous nature of John Paul 
was poorly adapted to support, with any degree of 
patience, a long and wearisome process of litiga- 
tion. Many circumstances combined to render 
him morbid and irritable. His letters to Merran 
were unanswered ; and, though his faith in her 
was deep and illimitable as the capacity of his own 
soul, yet he saw in this circumstance a presenti- 
ment of evil and brooded over it with an in- 
tensity that amounted almost to madness. He 
saw the prosecution close, and departed for Scot- 
land ina state of excitement that bordered on 
agony. 

He landed, reached Arbigland, and went direct- 
ly to find Merran. She was not there. “ She is 
at Dumfries staying with Mrs. Bradshaw,” they 
told him. “At Dumfries! Staying with Mrs. 
Bradshaw ! How can she be there! Has she too 
changed! Oh,my God ! has all the world forsaken 


ne! But I will see her.” 


It was evening when he arrived in Dumfries, 
and without bestowing a thought on his disor- 
dered, travel-soiled dress, he proceeded directly to 
the residence of Mrs. Bradshaw. Long, flickering 
gleams of light stole through the interstices of the 
curtains, and as the doors were opened, the brilliant 
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lights within and the low hum of many voices 
announced the presence of company. He bade 
the servant inform Miss Blair, that a gentleman 
wished to speak with her. 

“Do you hear, fellow? Tell her a gentleman 
wishes to speak with her on urgent business,” he 
added, sternly, as he marked the supercilious stare 
which the servant bestowed on his wild, disor- 
dered appearance. 

There was something in his voice and manner 
which could not be trifled with. Therefore, the 
servant politely handed him a seat and went to 
deliver his message. Merran was in the midst of 
a group of ladies, and the servant, finding it diffi- 
cult to approach her, delivered his message to Mrs. 
Bradshaw. 

“ A strange man wishes to speak with Miss 
Blair,” he said. 

“ A strangeman? Whatishe? A gentleman?” 

“1 don’t know, ma’am, what he is. He speaks 
short enough to be a gentleman; but, for ail that, 
he may be something else.” 

“He has sent no card, I see. 
cousin, I dare say. Tell him 
engaged.” 

“ Engaged!” exclaimed John Paul, springing 
to his feet,‘ Engaged! And did you tell her? 
go back, fellow, and tell that but no,” he 
muttered, interrupting himself, “this is no time 
” and flinging the servant an ample douceur, 
he disappeared and retraced his way to the hotel. 

He paced his room and tried to think, but he 
could think of nothing connectedly. He was only 
conscious that he was grieved, pained, indignant,— 
that he was angry with Merran and therefore 
angry with the whole world. At Jength a strain of 
music caught hisear. It was the voice of a woman, 
in a distant room, singing the air of a wild and 
touching ballad, which his mother was accustomed 
to sing as she turned her wheel, and which he 
had taught Merran long ago. He was soothed. 
The music went into his soul like the song of a 
spirit, andhe wept. He finally went to his bed to 
dream of gentle and beautiful things, and live 
over again some of the happiest scenes of his 
childhood. 

Early the next morning, Andrew Kerr harshly 
entered Mrs. Bradshaw’s sitting room,and eagerly 
inquired, “ Where is Merran? Where is Miss 
Blair ?” 

“ Why ? what now, monami? Have you come 
this morning to make proposals?” replied*the lady 
laughing. ‘“ Though I have assumed blindness for 
some weeks past,” she continued, “ let me tell you, 
my precious Benedict, that no one will be permit- 
ted to carry off my prize without my consent.” 

« You mistake,” replied Kerr with more than 
his usual cool indifference ; “I called merely to 
let you know that her old acquaintance, John Paul, 
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is in town. This may be needless, however ; for Mrs. Bradshaw appeared and bade Davis show 
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he will soon be here to speak for himself.” 

«* What do you say? That base, cruel monster, 
in Dumfries! Surely he will not have the audacity 
to present himself here ?” 

* He surely will present himselfhere. If he has 
not undergone a most miraculous change, he has 
audacity enough to do anything. He wil come 
here, and, what is more, he will see Merran.” 

“ He will not see Merran. He cannot be re- 
ceived here on any terms. She must not appear 
to have the slightest connection with such a char- 
acter. He shall not see her. I will not consent to it.” 

“He will not be very likely to ask your con- 
sent,” said Kerr, with a provoking smile. “ Be- 
lieve me, the girl likes him. They were insepara- 
ble from childhood. I have heard whispers of a 
betrothal. I know them both. He will see her— 
and when he speaks to her, she will believe every 
thing he says and forget every body else. Keepa 
sharp look out, my wise cousin, or your pretty prize 
will be borne off right under your eyes.” 

“We shall see. But, pshaw! you are a little 
jealous, mon ami. She does not care a fig for him. 
Now I think of it, it must have been this fellow 
who called here last night. I will ask Davis what 
sort of a creature he was, and prepare him to 
act properly when the fellow comes again. We 
will see what he can do.” 

She was absent some minutes and had scarcely 
returned, when Davis announced the name of 
Capt. Paul, who reques‘ed an interview with Miss 
Blair. 

“ Go,” said the lady, in atone sufficiently loud to 
be heard in the parlor where Paul was sitting, “ go 
deliver the gentleman’s message to Miss Blair, and 
bring her answer.” And then she added in a low, 
significant whisper—‘ Remember! Davis, you 
know what you are to do.” 

In a few minutes Davis returned. He went on 
into the parlor and Mrs. Bradshaw listened breath- 
lessly at the door. A smile went over her face, as 
she heard him say:— 

“ Miss Blair directs me to tell Capt. Paul that 
she is too much fatigued to receive company.” 

For a moment John Paul was paralyzed. He 
had a momentary sense of suffocation, as if the 
startled blood had all rushed to his heart. At 
length he rose, and, after pacing the room a few 
times, suddenly turned to the servant, and, seizing 
him by the shoulder, said huskily—* Fellow, you 
lie! She did not—could not say that!”” Then as 
suddenly releasing his hold, he staggered against 
the wall and muttered to himself—* Oh, my God! 
there is nothing true! Nothing—nothing! Yes, 
she has proved weak and worthless—else how 
could she stay here—how could she say that? But 
no! ’Tis a base lie! She did not say it! I know 
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she will see me ! 


that madman the door. Then frightened by his 
appearance, she was about to call others, when he 
suddenly laid his hand on her arm, and, in a voice 
which was rendered frightful by an attempt at 
calmness, he whispered hoarsely—* Silence, wo- 
man, and hear me! Does that fellow speak the 
truth? Is it true that Merran Blair refuses to see 
me?” 

“ Realiy, sir, this is extraordinary conduct and 
language to a lady in her own house. You have 
heard the truth, sir. Miss Blair will not see you, 
She cannot do so without injury to her reputation. 
And if she were disposed to act otherwise, I should 
deem it an imperative duty, as her protectress, to 
put an end to an acquaintance so improper and in- 
jurious.” 

He swallowed the malediction that rose to his 
lips. “ Protectress! ” he said, turning away ; “ Pro- 
tectress! Oh, that I had left her in the protection 
of death! ‘Then what men call truth might con- 
tinue to seem reality.” Drawing his cap over his 
face, he sprang through the door and unconscious- 
ly went on out of the city. 

From that hour he waschanged. The cherished 
dream of his life had vanished. His cherished faith 
in the reality of beautiful and holy things gave 
place to gloomy doubt of every thing. His thoughts 
and feelings had lost their accustomed aim and 
guide ; and careless of what might happen—reck- 
less and desperate, he plunged forward into the 
“hungry dark” of the future. 

A week after that interview with Mrs. Bradshaw, 
with a wild tumult of many inexpressible feelings, 
he watched from the deck of his vessel the white 
cliffs of England, as, one after another, they sank 
below the horizon, and took, as he supposed, his 
last look of his native country. 

He took up his residence in Tobago, and there 
time, assisted by the genial influences of the sunny 
South, brought a degree of calmness, if not happi- 
ness. ‘Thoughts of his mother began to act likea 
charm in his mind, and gave something like inter- 
est to the commercial speculations in which he 
engaged. He heard occasionally from Scotland, 
but he never mentioned Merran’s name, and had 
sworn to himself that he would forget her, or, at 
least, think of her with entire indifference ; yet 
the news of her marriage with Andrew Kerr 
made him feel how vain was the endeavor to 
do so. 

Restless, aimless, and careless, he longed to be 
perpetually moving. He sailed for the colonies in 
North America, and, wishing to elude all inquiry 
and perhaps desiring also to forget what he had 
been, assumed the name of Jones, and sought 
seclusion in the country. Meanwhile the Ameri- 
can revolution began, under the direction of these 
glorious men, 
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and sentiments and feelings began to awaken in 
his soul, of which he had supposed himself no lon- 
ger capable. Here was a field forall the self-de- 
pendent force, the self-willed energy, the adven- 
turous boldness and reckless daring of his nature. 
He found a suitable aim, and, giving up his whole 
soul to dreams of glory, he offered his services and 
embarked in the cause of the colonies. 


CHAPTER VII. 


On the 17th of April, 1778, a heavily laden mer- 
chantman might have been seen off Wicklow 
Head largely bearing up for Dublin bay. She was 
followed by another vessel, which certainly pre- 
BR: | gented no very warlike demonstrations ; and had it 
) been otherwise, the easy Englishman would have 
been very slow to dream of encountering enemies 
there. He stood admiring the sailing qualities of 
the stranger, who approached rapidly and wasnow 
within hailing distance, when there was a sudden 
display of men and guns, and a strange flag floated 
from her mizzen. A shot was fired across the 
Englishman’s bow, and he was commanded to 
come on board and give an account of himself: 
He was thunderstruck, and endeavored to save 
himself by flight. But a few well directed shot, 
which relieved him of some of his canvass and 
, unfortunately wounded several of his men, soon 
brought him to terms; and the lazy Englishman, 
instead of going to Dublin, found himself a prisoner 
to the American sloop-of-war Ranger. The prize 
proved to be the Lord Chatham, from London. As 
they were very near the coast, no time was to be 
lost. The wounded men were speedily trans- 
ferred to the Ranger, and the prize manned and 
ordered to Brest. The captain of the Ranger stood 
on his quarter deck, watching the prize, which was 
now disappearing in the distance, when his lieu- 
tenant approached and said one of the wounded 
prisoners desired to speak with him. 

He immediately went below, and inquired of the 
man if every thing necessary had been done for his 
comfort. 

“Oh, yes! They have given themselves a deal of 
trouble about me ; but d’ye see, it’s of no use,” was 
the hoarse reply. Then looking in the officer’s 
face with something like an expression of grim 
| malice, he continued, “ But you don’t know me, 
( captain?” 

The captain looked closely at the worn, villain- 
( ous features of the man, now distorted with pain, 
, and shook his head. 

“T have a better memory and may be I shall 
{ bring your’s to life presently. I know you in spite 
of that outlandish uniform. You are John Paul, 

curse you!” 
| Paul Jones looked at him again, intently, and 
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replied in a gentle tone, “I know not why you 
curse me ; but, my poor fellow, curses ill befit the 
lips of one in your situation. You are mortally 
wounded !” 

“ Aye, aye, your honor. You have riddled my 
hulk finely. I am bleeding to death—I know it— 
and I want to have a bit of talk with you before 
my pipes are stopped. Have you forgot all about 
Arbigland, and the bonnie Merran Blair and the 
rest of them ?” 

“ Fellow!” cried Paul, with sudden vehemence, 
“ ‘What do you mean? What have you to say to 
me?” 

“Oh, you begin to remember, do you? You 
thought the bonnie lassie jilted you. Oh, you 
were brawly gulled! With all your wisdom you 
was no match for that cunning, born devil, Andrew 
Kerr. How nicely he contrived tosend you off from 
Scotland without seeing Merran, though she was 
greetin’ her heart out for your sake! And she, like 
a silly lass, believed him when he told her that you 
went away without coming there, and that you had 
forsaken her. I, too, had a hand in the matter. 
We stopped your letters and told a million of lies 
about you. I only wanted to see how you would 
feel to hear about old times.” 

“Rascal! Devil!” shouted Paul Jones, “ Speak 
the truth, or by the heavens above 5 

“Umph! What does a man witha bullet in his 
breast care for your threats? Ha! ha! warn’t we 
pretty ones!” 





A fit of coughing succeeded his horrible attempt 
atmirth. For a moment he seemed dying. Paul 
bent over the convulsed wretch and wiped away 
the bloody froth from his mouth in an agony of 
suspense. 

“ Aye, that was a hard one,” the fellow muttered ; 
“ that cursed bullet has carried away all my stays.” 

“ But who are you?” said Paul, endeavoring to 
be calm, “and why have you wished to injure 
me?” 

“ And have you forgotten who it was you nick- 
named Crouchie Tam? Have you forgotien 
when you laughed at my hilchin gait and called 
me crabsided? And she—she gecked at me and 
looked asklent when I spoke to her. She was bon- 
nie, yes, she was bonnie, and you were proud of 
your braw figure, and I hated you—yes, I hated 
you both! Andrew Kerr had gold, and gold can 
do anything. With a plenty of gold he found 
enough to do his bidding. How nicely I contrived 
to get all your letters! Oh, we read them togeth- 
er; ye scrieve it off glegly, captain. What fine 
things you could say toeach other! What a sight 
of cunning lies weinvented! But Andrew Kerr,” 
he continued fiercely, “ is a devil, a born devil, and 
may a thousand curses light on him!” 

Paul looked again at the distorted face, and he 
saw now that it might be the coarse, jealous, quar- 
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relsome Tam Grinnell, one of his schoo] mates. 
He could not be furious at the dying wretch. He 
tried to speak gently, and said— 

“Tam Grinnell, how could a school-boy’s pleas- 
antry induce you to hate me with such dreadful 
hatred? Was I not always your friend? Did I 
not always take your part against this same scoun- 
drel, Kerr?” 

“The bonnie Merran liked you well enough, 
and what did you care for Crouchie Tam? I tell 
you all this not because I love you. I wanted to 
see how you would feel, and I hate Andrew Kerr. 
Oh, you are not John Paul, if you do not have a 
brave time when you meet him !” 

“ And did Merran believe Andrew when he lied 
about me? ‘Could she believe I took no pains to 
see her? Does this seem like truth? And now 
she is Kerr’s wife! Fellow! Why should I 
believe you? How amI to know that you speak 
the truth?” 

“ Perhaps I could have lied to you, John Paul, if 
the truth had not suited me better than a lie. Kerr 
insisted on burning your letters as fast as we got 
them, but [ contrived to keep some of them. If 
you will not believe me, look in my chest, in that 
little black box under the till, and see what you can 
find.” 

Paul opened the box and found in it several worn 
letters. Among them were two of his own writ- 
ten to Merran from London, and one of her’s to him 
of nearly the same date. With a quivering face 
he read Merran’s letter, then sinking on a seat he 
remained some time with his face buried in his 


hands. At length, he went again to the dying 
man, and said— 
“Grinnell! Grinnell! For the love of heaven, 


tell me, does Merran know how basely she has 
been deceived ?” 

Grinnell had fallen into a half slumber. At the 
sound of Paul’s voice, his eyes opened, and staring 
vacantly, he muttered—* Heaven! who speaks of 
Heaven? There is no heaven—no hell. ’ Tis all a 
lie!” 

The question was repeated, and when he was 
sufficiently roused to understand it, something like 
an expression of malicious triumph flitted on his 
face, and he replied— 

“ Does she know it? Yes, she knows it all. When 
the cursed English guager was on my track, I fled 
to Kerr for shelter ; he drove me away with curses, 
he who owned half the shipping in Whitehaven, 
and had been himself both a smuggler and a pirate! 
But I swore to be revenged on him. I had more 
of your letters, and, afterwards, I found means to 
give her some of them, and tell her the whole sto- 
ry. She turned white as the seafoam. Kerr had 
always treated her like the brutal devil that he is. 
She has since left him, and lives, I believe, with old 
Nannie Henderson, at Arbigland. Her father died 
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soon after you went to America. I have told you 
the truth, John Paul, and I have done it because 
I was sure that when you knew all you would cer- 
tainly kill Andrew Kerr.” 

Paul Jones left the man and went to his cabin, 
where he sat alone several hours, until an officer 
came to inform him that Tam Grinnell was dead 
and to request orders for his burial. 

He had sailed.with the design of making a descent 
somewhere on the coast of Great Britain. Urged 
by one of those undefinable impulses which some- 
times impel us onward, we cannot tell why, he had 
directed his course toward Scotland. Now all his 
thoughts were directed to Whitehaven. It con- 
tained the home and property of Andrew Kerr. 
This was enough. That night at ten o’clock his 
vessel was off the harbor, but owing to the weath- 
er and some other circumstances, it was impossible 
to effect a landing. Postponing the attack, he 
sought shelter in one of the little bays or coves that 
indent the northern shore of the Solway and with 
which the occupation of his youth had made him 
familiar. He well knew where he was and chose 
his shelter with admirable judgment. 

A little eastward was the village of Arbigland. 
For some time he paced the deck in thoughtful 
silence. It was a wild, dark, gusty night. Great 
jagged clouds were overhead. Suddenly he paused, 
and casting a rapid glance first at the sky and then 
at the position of his ship, he called his lieutenant, 
spoke a few words in a low tone, and ordered his 
boat. A fine time to reconnoitre, thought the 
lieutenant as his commander entered the boat. 
The captain took the helm and steered with uner- 
ring precision through a narrow, rocky inlet, which 
formed the eastern entrance to the cove, and in 
less than an hour, his boat lay in that little cove 
which I have attempted to describe in the begin- 
ning of my story. 

He sprang ashore, and ordering his men to lie on 
their oars, plunged into the wooded foot-path 
and hastened rapidly toward his mother’s cottage. 
It was past midnight and the inhabitants of the 
village were silent in sleep. He reached the 
house and clearing the fence at a bound, stood a 
moment beneath his mother’s bedroom window. 
He knocked on the window and called but there 
was no answer. Again and again he called, but still 
there was no answer. Startled at the strange silence, 
he was at a loss how to proceed, but remembering 
a window in the back part of the cottage, through 
which he used to find entrance in his boyhood, he 
ran around the house to see if it remained unfas- 
tened as of yore. As he did so he noticed a light 
in the cottage of Davie Blair. Probably some one 
is ill, he thought, and it may be that mother is spend- 
ing the night with them. 

He quickly crossed the space between the cot- 
tages, and deeming it prudent to reconnoitre before 
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he sought entrance, he approached the window. 
He was right. His mother was sitting in Davie 
Blair’s great arm chair, which occupied one corner 
of the ingle. Old Nannie was on a low stool in 
the other, weaving her body to and fro, and croon- 
ing in a low, monotonous tone. They were evi- 
dently watchers. Who could be the object of their 
care? Was Merran really there? and was she 
ill? He tapped gently at the window. The old 
nurse paid no heed, but his mother started and bent 
her head to listen. 

“Mother, mother,” he said, “ Don’t be frigh- 
tened. Let me come in.” 

« And who may ye be that’s spiering to come in? 
And what can ye want in this waefer house at sic 
an hour?” 

*« Mother, do you not know me? 
speak to me.” 

This time she recognized his voice. She has- 
tened to the door, and as she once more held in 
her arms the form of her favorite child, she “ lifted 
up her voice and wept.” Then followed all those 
long and ardent greetings, in which so much is ex- 
pressed, and yet in which there are so many words 
that seem to express nothing. At length the old 
lady said, with the tears still in her eyes :— 

“ The Lard be thankit for gladdening my auld 
een wie the sight o’ye ance more, my bairn. Even 
in the midst of afflictions he gives us blessings. A 
sair and a waefer sight is here, my son. This day 
these auld hands have closed the een and smoothed 
the winding sheet of Merran Blair.” 

“ Merran here, and dead! mother?” he ex- 
claimed. 
“ T ken she was even ower dear to ye, my bairn,” 
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she continued, taking his hand and pressing it; 
“and among ye’re many trials that was the sairest 
to bide. It wasasad day for ye baith when she 
went away with the gay leddy. But she was a 
gude lassie, and she blessed ye wie her dying 
breath.” 

“ Mother, mother,” he whispered, “ I must see her.” 

“ And so ye shall, my son.” 

She took the light and advanced to the parlor 
door. She was about to enter, when he laid his 
hand on her arm and said :-— 

“ No, no, mother, I would be alone.”’ 

She gave him the light and closed the door behind 
him, and who may tell his feelings when he drew 
back the snowy sheet and gazed at the pale, still 
face of her whom he had so cherished and wor- 
shiped as his heart’s idol? He pressed his lips on 
the cold forehead and bathed it with warm tears. 
He pressed the cold lips, and murmured :-— 

“Oh, Merran, why was another suffered to pro- 
fane the kisses of our betrothal? Why did you 
not die when you were mine, and mine only ? Why 
—why did I leave you?” 

Drawing a small dagger from his bosom, he sev- 
ered one long ringlet from her brow ond tore him- 
self away. 

Before sunrise next morning he was on board 
the Ranger. T'wo nights afterwards he made that 
daring attack on Whitehaven, of which all have 
heard. His subsequent career is well known. 
With desperate resolution and with a reckless dis- 
regard of danger, he went on to perform those 
brilliant deeds which made him a terror to all 
enemies of the cause in which he fought, and 
spread his fame throughout the world. 





TO THE FROST KING. 


BY MISS FANNY FREELAND. 


I Love thee not, old frost-king, 
For thou bearest a despot's sway, 
Fettering all the merry laughing streams 
That in the meadows play. 
ager on the sunny flowers, 
That still live in leafless bowers, 
Like sweet hope in darkest hours 
Of deep sorrow’s day. 


I love thee not, old frost-king, 
Though thon hast a conquerer’s tread, 
Thou wearest a robe of Syrian dyes, 
And an ice crown on thy head. 
There is something dark u thy wing, 
That doth lengthened shadows fling, 
Where the vines of memory cling, 
Round the buried dead. 


I love thee not, old frost-king, 
Though thou bringest Winter’s day, 
With its billowy waves of fleecy snow, 
And the merry bells and slei h, 
The cracking whip, and prancing team, 
The sleigh-ride like a morning dream, 
That, e’er so long, would ever seem 
Too soon to pass away. 
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And yet I love thee, frost-king— 
For thon tellest of 2 power, 
Beneath whose sway the pulse is stilled 
E’en in the brightest hour. 
There is a mandate—“ Thou shalt die,” 
But will the unfettered spirits fly, 
On angel pinions home on high, 
When death’s dark storm clouds lower ? 


Ah, yes, for in the Spring time, 
The budding flowers appear, 
And the genial warmth of the Summer sun, 
All nature seems to cheer. 
The freed streams leap from Winter’s chain, 
The perfumed violets rise again, 
And Flora holds her gentle reign, 
The fairest of the year. 


So with the dread death spirit ! 
He breathes upon all hearts, 

And the tender petals shrink away, 
For the juice of \ife departs. 

But they will bloom again with him, 

Beside whose glory all is dim, 

Where ransomed hosts forever hymn, 
The homage of the heart. 
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RIP VAN WINKLE. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Far other than a mere transient value has our 
engraving this month. We feel at perfect liberty 
to say that as a work of art it has never been sur- 
passed, if equalled, in the periods of greatest rival- 
ry inmagazine embellishments. It is alone worth 
the price of the number to which it is prefixed and 
isa full redemption—though we shall do the same 
again, and again, and again—of the promise made 
to our patrons at the commencement of this volume, 
to wit, that they should be furnished with superior 
designs, secured expressly for the Columbian, from 
the works of the most eminent American authors, 
This, as most readers will perceive, illustrates a 
scene from Washington Irving’s “Sketch Book” 
and is the embodiment of the author’s faithful pen- 
sketch in a still more palpable and thought-awak- 
ening pencil-picture. How much more interesting 
and instructive than second-hand pictures of pla- 
ces which no American cares about and portraits of 
unknown beings—Lady This or Countess of That— 
which have too long been thought sufficient as em- 
bellishments for American magazines. We have 
opened a new school in this respect, and though 
necessarily much more expensive, we are content to 
make the heavy outlay as proof of our gratitude for 
the unparalleled patronage bestowed upon our 
undertaking, and of our determination to increase 
and perpetuate the liberal patronage we have 
thus far received. 

Let the reader turn now to Irving’s vigorous 
“ sketch” and note with what increased interest he 
reads the lively description. The whole scene is 
palpably and visibly brought before the mind. 
There stands the antiquated hero, in whose coun- 
tenance the artist has skilfully combined the ex- 
pressions of bewilderment and earnest deprecation 
of the spectators’ jeers and incredulity. ‘Truly it 
seems as though the scene were matter of veritable 
history rather than the creation of fancy, so 
truly are the varied emotions of all expressed, so 
thoroughly is dear old “ Rip” in appearance, dress 
and adjuncts, twenty years behind the age—equal 
to half a century of changes and improvements in 
any other country under the skies. Looking 
upon the novel scenes around him he might well 
exclaim “ That flagon last night has addled my 
poor head sadly,” not the first time nor the last, it 
is to be feared, that that cause has produced an 
addled brain. 

There too is the well known “Union Hotel, 
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by Jonathan Doolittle,” a hard but fitting name, 
and the identical sign, moaning and groaning with 
every shifting breeze. The same and yet how 
different! It has been repaired “ on the most econ- 


omical terms,” and “ King George,” who had done 


duty in his own character for a pretty long term of 
service, by virtue of a new coat—of paint—is 
made the representative of one of whom Rip Van 
Winkle had scarcely heard, the noble, patriotic, 
liberty-loving Washington! What a metamor- 
phosis a change of dress effects, or as a dowager 
lady once expressed the same idea, “How a little 
rouge improves one.” But Doolittle! Doolittle! 
you lazy, avaricious fellow, you did too little at 
that sign. If you had been a man—a republican 
of the right stamp—you would have had a new 
sign altogether, in honor of the deliverer of your 
country and the triumph of liberty. But “let 
bygones be bygones.” 

Who else has the artist placed bodily before us ? 
Rip had inquired for some who were either dead 
or absent, and in despair asked—* Does nobody 
here know Rip Van Winkle?”—meaning could 
no one recognize the speaker? “Oh! Rip Van 
Winkle,” cried two or three, “ Oh, tobe sure that’s 
Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning against the tree!” 
and him has the artist painted to the life as Irving 
describes him,a veritable “soap-lock” of the pres- 
ent day. But there are other and more pleasing 
associations awakened by the contemplation of this 
beautiful picture—touches of beauty and of natural 
feeling which distinguish Irving’s writings. See 
that “ fresh, comely woman,” prompted by curiosity 
and doubtless also by an instinct which she could 
not define, pressing through the crowd to obtain a 
view of the gray-bearded man. Her infant son 
clings to her in affright as he sees the grotesque 
figure, and in cadencies, such as are heard only in 
the mother’s voice, soft and musical as the far off 
echoes of the evening bells, she whispers, “‘ Hush 
Rip, hush, the old man wont hurt you.” Quick as 
thought the music of her voice finds a response in 
the old man’s heart ; long as his ears had been closed 
to external sounds and his heart unused to any 
emotion or sympathy ;—changed and matured as 
was the speaker by the varied fortunes of the last 
twenty years, there was a latent, imperishable affin- 
ity in the old man’s soul for her who spake—a cav- 
ern in his heart where her voice found its mate and 
echo; questions were asked, answers given and 
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THE BOSTON BOYS AND GENERAL GAGE. 
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soon the old man canght his daughter and her 
child in his arms, exclaiming that he was her fath- 
er, “young Rip Van Winkle once, old Rip Van 
Winkle now.” And there too is the tall form of 
the old woman, “ tottering out from among the 
crowd,” peering beneath her shriveled hand and 
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recognizing her old neighbor in spite of his uncouth 
appearance. It is a perfect picture. 

Mind, we say nothing about the old man’s find- 
ing a “drop of comfort” in the news of his wife’s 
death. Oh no—that is beyond our comprehen- 
sion. R. A. W. 





THE BOSTON BOYS AND GENERAL GAGE. 


(See the Engraving.) 


T'nE event represented in the engraving is familiar 
to every American reader. It was worthy too of 
being recorded by the artist as well as by the histo- 
rian. As an indication of the popular feeling it 
will be mentioned in connection with our revolu- 
tionary annals to remotest time. Some one has 
observed that “ the acts of the boys of a community 
have ever been, on the eve of public commotions, 
the true exponents of the unexpressed feelings of 
men.” The remark is perfectly just, for reasons 
that are obvious, and its trath was proved in the 
instance seized upon by the artist in the illustra- 
tion before us. 

The presence of the British soldiery was becom- 
ing daily more and more distasteful to the people 
of Boston, who had learned to look upon them as 
the agents for the enforcement of the unjust and 
oppressive enactments of the British parliament. 
Hence frequent quarrels occurred between the 
citizens and the military, and instances of wilful 
provocation” on the part of the latter became 
common. The “ Boston boys” were the subjects 
of one of these gratuitous provocations in the Win- 
ter of 1774. 

The Boston lads, pupils of different schools in 
the city, were staunch believers in the axiom “all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” and 
showing their faith by their works, entered with 
spirit into their out-door amusements. In those 
days Winter had some charms. The snow, if our 
sires speak truly, was neither so sparing of its visits, 
nor so subject to ‘melting moments’ as in our day, 
and those heroes of a smaller growth made it pay 
a large tribute to their amusement. They built 
hills of snow upon the “Common” for the purpose 
of sliding down them into the pond. They had, 
too, their snow encampments, fortresses and en- 
trenchments. Seiges and battles were carried on 
and fought with mimic skill but with pertinacious 
courage. Of course the Americans were always vic- 
torious :—indeed there was no small difficulty in 
keeping supplied the ranks of the sham “ Britishers.” 

These sham fights cast no little ridicule upon 
those red-coated gentlemen who were for fighting 
trained, and whose dubious call was the ‘ profes- 





sion of arms.’ The privatesand non-commissioned 
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officers were especially annoyed by these demon- 
strations from an inferior force, and took their re- 
venge by wantonly demolishing the snow hills and 
other amusements of the noble lads. They,-how- 
ever, as often as on coming out of school they 
found their work destroyed, repaired the damages, 
and in spite of “the enemy’s” presence resolved 
on having theirown amusements. The mischief 
nevertheless was as often perpetrated, until at 
length a council of war was held among some 
of the older and larger boys, and it was finally 
resolved that a deputation should wait upon Gener- 
al Gage, commander-in-chief of the British forces, 
and from him in person “demand satisfaction.” 
This was a serious undertaking, aad the largest 
boys were selected for the enterprize. 

They entered the office of the commander-in- 
chief, and having passed the sentinel, doffed their 
hats and for a moment paused, the younger putting 
the older and bigger lads forward to carry on the 
argument The General was seated, conversing 
with one of his aids, and an orderly sat at the table 
copying the instructions of his superiors. Juvenile 
as was the deputation, the General, with the cour- 
tesy of the true gentleman, rose on their entrance 
and in.a kind tone inquired the cause of their 
visit. It was told to him by the oldest and tallest 
of the boys, probably with some asperity of tone and 
some flashing of the eye, amounting almost to de- 
fiance, since the General immediately answered :— 

“ And so, young gentlemen, your fathers have 
been teaching you rebellion, have they? and this 
is the fruit of their teaching, I suppose? They have 
sent you here.” 

“ No one has sent us," replied the youth, his eye 
flashing with fire. “ We know how to speak for 
ourselves. We demand our rights, and freedom 
from the annoyaneé we have complained of.” 

“ And you shall have it, my brave lads,” replied 
the General, adding aside to his aid-de-camp, 
“their fathers will demand their rights next, and 
assert their independence.” 

The General was right in his conjecture, and 
the “ fathers” achieved their freedom, thanks to a 


favoring providence and valiant hearts. 
R. A. W. 
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MUSIC BY MISS ANNE SLOMAN. 
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Mournfully ! Oh mournfully, Moornfully ! Oh mournfully, 


2 
This midnight wind doth moan; This midnight wind doth swell— 


It stirs some chord of memory, 
In each dull heavy tone : 

The voices of the much-loved dead 
Seem floating thereupon ; 

All, all my fond heart cherished, 
Ere death had made it lone. 


With its quaint pensive minstrelsy, 
Hope’s passionate farewell : 

To the dreamy joys of early years, 
Ere yet grief’s canker fell— 

On the heart’s bloom—ay ! well may tears 
Start at that parting knell ! 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Harrer anv Brorner’s New Misceviany is full of pro- 
mise. ‘he fourth volume contains HoLmgs’s Lire anp Cor- 

RESPONDENCE OF Mozart, in which there is abundant 
evidence of great care and labor to make the work complete. 
Itaffords very pleasant reading. Tae PRacticaL AsTRONO- 
meR, by Dr. Dick, of Edinburgh, forms the fifth volume 
concerning which we confess we do marvel that it can be 
sold for fifty cents. It is illustrated by one hundred wood 
engravings. The work gives practicul descriptions of all 
kinds of telescopes and especially of the Earl of Rosse’s large 
telescopes, with every other subject connected with astronom- 
ical science. In the sixth and seventh volumes we have 
Mackenzie's Lire or Paut Jones, embellished with a finely 
engraved portrait from the miniature in the possession of the 
Naval Lyceum in Brooklyn. This miniature was painted by 
thé Countess of Lavendahil, at the time of Paul Jones’s first 
visit to France after the capture of Serapis, and is generally 
admitted to be the best portrait of the hero extant. ‘The 
engraver has done justice to his work. We have read these 
two volumes with no ordinary interest, and think that Cap- 
tain Mackenzie has discharged his duty with that fidelity 
which should ever distinguish the historian, There was 
much in Jones’s history to lead cuptive the judgment of his 
biograjher, so remarkable a blending of romance and ideality, 
truth and fiction, and such strange combinations and even 
contradictions of the elements of greatness und littleness, 
valor and vanity, that it required no ordinary care and sound 
discretion to give to each eveut of his life its true position in 
view of the combined questions of morals, patriotism and his- 
torical truth. ‘I'he difficulty was increased by the fact that the 
existing records were comparatively imperfect, and that 
around the most prominent acts of heroism which Paul Jones 
achieved, his admirers and his enemies have alike contri- 
buted to throw mystification and uncertainty. But, wading 
through these complicated difficulties, Captain Mackenzie 
has nicely distinguished between the hero and the man, and 
has produced a work which wiil stand the test of contempora- 
neous and future criticism, and will hereafter be recognized 
as a true and reliable biography of one whose name wiil live 
as long as the annals of our national history exist. 

Tue Works or Jane Tayior. New York: Saxton and 
Miles. 

The handsomest American edition we have yet seen of 
Jane Taylor's works. It is in three volumes, elegantly bound 
in cloth with giit edges, neatly printed and on good paper. 
We hold that Miss ‘Taylor’s writings should be in every young 
person's iibrary, for they are caiculated not merely to picase 
but to benefit, by elevating the mind, purifying the taste, 
expanding the intellect and improving the heart. This edi- 
tion is every way worthy of being presented, as a father’s or 
brotier’s gift, to the daughter or sister of the proudest in the 
land. 

Five series—elementary, outline, cottage, foliage and ani- 
mal—of Aspsorr’s Drawine Carps, have now been pub- 
lished by Saxton and Miles. We can speak of them, from 
observation, as the best adapted, of any thing we have yet 
known, for the easy aud pleasant tuition of young people in 
the art of drawing. 

Ramepies BY Lanp anp Water, oR Notes or TRaves 
In CuBa, Mexico, &c., by B. M. Norman. New York: 
Paine and Burgess. 

One of the most lively, entertaining and instructive books 
we have read for manya day. It is also freely illustrated, the 
subjects of the illustrations being so well selected as to furm 
“ notes of travel” unaided by the letter press. Any une who 
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commences reading Mr. Norman's book will find it hard work 
to lay it down again without completing the perusal. The 
work is written with great ease and naturalness, the author 
evidently aiming at imparting the knowledge he has acquired 
on his travels rather than seeking to make a book. We 
could mention authors who, out of the same materials, would 
have given us at least three volumes of equal size with this. 
We have seldom read a book that has so thoroughly interest- 
ed us from beginning to end. 


Tue Artist, MERCHANT AND Statesman. By C. E. Les- 
ter. New York: Paine and Burgess. 


This is a strange mediey—a sort of literary hotch-potch for 
which we have no relish. It is everything and nothing. On 
what principle of literary mechanicism it has been coustruct- 
ed we ure utterly at a loss to divine, unless it be on that of 
“gathering up the fragments that nothing be lost.’ But 
even then there might as well huve been some assorting of 
the fragments, some arraugement of thescanty materials; * like 
to its like” might as a rule have been safely followed, so 
that of the fragmentury heaps we might have taken our chvice. 
But even this reasonable ciaim is denied us, and to get at ai 
the infofmation about Powers, which is the principal.attrac- 
tion of the work, though there are some pleasant sketchy 
articles in the second volume, the reader is compelled to 
rambie on through both volumes and read much that he would 
otherwise have passed by. The fact we suspect is, that Mr. 
Lester has sent these volumes to the press before they were 
ready for publication, and by doing so we imagine he has 
damaged his ownreputation mure than he has his publishers. 


Man 1N THE Repustic. By Cornelius Mathews. New 
york; Vaine and burgess. 


This is a neat edition of a series of graceful, thoughttul 
poems. They lack poetic fire and occasionally are deficient 
in clearness of expression; but they will always be read 
with pleasure because they abound with matured reflections, 
upon a subject which is necessarily of interest to every 
American. 

ZENOSIUs ; OR THE PiLeRim Convert. By the Rev. Dr 

Pise. New York ; Kdward Dunigan. 

We do not believe in the doctrines inculcated in this book. 
There are those who do, and so far from being angry with 
thein for their astonishing power of faith, we rather pity 
them, and would, were it within our province, endeavor to per- 
suude then out of their heterodox creed. Neither can we say 
that we have any very high opinion of the reverend author's 
talents, either us u controvertialist or asa writer of fiction. 
Nevertheless we can readily imagiuethat those who agree with 
the doctor in theological sentiments, will estecin “ Zenosius ”’ 
as a master piece of argument in defenee of the doctrines und 
practices of the Roman Catholic Church. ‘Travel and ob- 
servation tend to make a man charitable, and we are quite 
content that the Roman Catholics should be allowed the un- 
disturbed enjoyment of this book, and a thousand others 
having the sume aim. Indeed we feel at liberty to say that 
there is jess of an acrimonious spirit in Zenosius than in 
many of the publications which have been injudicivusly sent 
forth to the world by the Protestant press. 


OBSERVATIONS IN THE East. By Rev. Dr. Durbin. New 
York ; Harper and Brothers. 


These are interesting volumes. They have made a more 
agreeable impression upon our mind than did the reverend 
gentleman’s * Observations in Europe.” Some parts of the 
East, visited by Dr. Durbin, have been heretofore comparative- 
jy unknown, and hence these volumes derive a more than ordi - 
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nury interest. One would scarcely follow Dr. Durbin implicit- 
ly asaguide. He is fond of speculating, 1s apt tobe wedded to 
his first impressions, and to receive thatas truth which bears 
the sembiunce of it, if it accord with his own views und 
has not been openly and flatly contradicted. ‘hese volumes 
however, will repay a careful reading. 


Missionary Lire in Samoa. New York: Robert Carter. 

‘Vhs is a delightful volume. ‘Lhe whole title page reads 
thus :—** Missionary Life in Samoa, as exhibited in the Jour 
nal of the late George Archibald Lundie, during the revival 
in ‘Tutuila, in 1840—41.” ‘Lhe work is edited by his mother, 
the uuthor of that “charming volume, ** Memoir of Mrs. Mary 
Lundie Duncan.”’ The introduction by the editor suflicient 
ly prepares the reader for the sequel, since the son who was 
biessed with a mother holding such views, and abie to 
enforce them with such intelligence, orginality aud force of 
diction, could not fail, however brief his career, to be a 
bright and shining light. ‘The idea that the missionaries, 
the heralds of the cross in heathen lands, have ciaims upon 
the sympathies of the members of the churches at home, not 
only as seif-exiled philanthropists, but as the churches’ depu- 
ties in the work, isa just and worthy sentiment, on which 
sutticient strezs hus not been iaid m considering the claims of 
those devoted men upon the liberal support of their brethren 
at home. 
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Mr. Lundie was himself cut off in early years, yet he lived 
long enough to leave behind him a record of intelligent and 
glowing zeal that may well stimulate those of more robust 
fraine to more laborious and continuous efiorts for the exten- 
sion of vital godliness throughout the world. No one can 
read this volume without feeling the deepest sympathy with 
the hopes and fears of the subject of it, while the varied 
subjects alluded to in the journai tend to make the work 
deeply interesting, as weil as highly profitable and instructive. 
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GaTuEReD Fragments. By Rev. John A. Clark. New 
York ; Kobert Carter. 


‘Vhis cannot be calied a new work, except that it is one of 
those books which are ever new by reasou of the pleasing 
character of their contents. ‘The title does not do justice to 
the work. It is not strictly speaking, fragmentary, but is 
ruther a collection of narratives, each in itself complete, 
designed to illustrate some great aud jeading principie of 
Christianity, ‘I'he author’s style is eminently attractive, and 
he wius the reader’s heart and judgment to the truth and 
importance of the cardinal virtues and prominent pre- 
cepts of Christianity, ew books are equally adapted tor 
tuition in divine truth without seeming to make that their 
sule or principal purpose. 
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Tae Lire anp Wrirines or Mrs. IsapeLLa GRAHAM. 
New York: Robert Carter. 


We have receiitly read a second time this interesting volume, 
which is too wetl kKnowa to need any introduction at our 
hands. it has loug been before the public, and we only refer 
to itin this place fur the sake of saying that thuse who do 
not possess the work, or have not read it, if such there be, 
have yet to enjoy a rich inteljectual and religious feast. We 
should like our young fuir readers to cherish a taste for such 
reading. The good effects would be apparent through ail 
their future jiie. 

Mr, Carter bas also published a very pretty edition of the 
“ Ligu?Ts AND SHapows or Scorrvisu Lire,” by Professor 
Wilson, the Christopher North of Giackwood’s Magazine. 
Our admiration of Wilson us a writer is very great, ‘There 
is a delicacy of penciling in these “lights and shadows,” 
which none but a master could give; an elevation of senti- 
ment, a just appreciation of the nobler affections, a sym 
pathy with the tenderest sensibilities of the heart, a glow of 
devotional feeling and an eiegance and vigor of diction 
which are rarely found united in one person, and never 
save in one possessing a brilliant genius, a vivid imagination, 
4 poetic fancy and a generous and noble soul. Such is Pro- 
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fessor Wilson, and all these cast their light and shadow on 
the pages of this interesting book. 

The same publisher will shortly issue the concluding vo- 
lume of D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, direct from 
the author’s hands, and subject to a pecuniary arrangement 
with M. D’Aubigne, who is to have a shure in all the copies 
sold prior to the publication of a rival edition. Simultane- 
ously with the issue of his last volume Mr. Carter wili offer 
the entire work at various prices, according to the costliness 
of the mechanical part, but all at prices which can only be 
made protitable by a very large sale. 


THe Devorionat Famity Liste. By Rev. Alexander 
bietcher, A.M. New Jork: K. Marta and Co. 


We beiieve we may saiely pronounce this to be the most 
superb edition of the Bibie ever published ; must certainly 
such an edition of the Sacred Scriptures hus never before been 
published in this country. ‘The page is the largest size, royal 
fulio, the typograhicul part of the work is unsurpassed in 
neatness and elegance, the paper is good and of immaculate 
whiteness, the text is accompuuied by explanations, practical 
observations, copious marginal references, &c., and every 
number is embeiiushed witha highly tintshed engraving on 


steel, inciuding views of the principal places mentioned in 
scripture from drawings takeu on the spot. ‘I'his really superb 
work is sold in parts for twenty live cents, and has already 
reached the sixteenth. ‘l‘here is an engraving in each number. 
The notes are iree from sectarianism, and are eminently 
practical. Again let it be understood that this is not a re- 
print, but an original work, appearing simultaneously in 
London and New York, and we think it will be admitted 
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that this is the cheapest as well as the most superb edition of 
the Holy Scriptures yet extant. ‘The pious author of the 
notes is well and favorably known by his work on “Family 
Devotion” and kindred publications, and has brought to his 
present task a matured judgment anda Catholic spirit. As 
a family Bible this wili be without an equal, and thuse who 
subscribe for it in numbers will, of course, secure the best 
impressions of the beautiful en_ ravings. 


Wrones or American Women. By Charles Burdett 
New York: & Winchester. CHANCES AND CHANGES, 
By Cuaries Burdett. New York: Appieton and Co. 

We cluss these }wo voiumes together, because they are 
uniform ia their objsct, the second being a sequel to the first, 
though the exparte statements and assumptions of the one 
are somewhat modified in the other. Probably the counsel 
of judicious frieads, and the author’s own cooler and more 
informed judgment, have shown him the injustice which in 
the first vuiume he perpetrated aguinst a highly respectable 
class of men. At is neither wise nor just to assume fucts and 
druw conciusions without hearing both sides, nor to urgue 
irom the exceptions as though tuey were the rules. Having 
suid this much, because we would not comuiut ourselves to ali 
that Mr, Burdett has suid on tie subject of his volumes, we 
Cun heurtily award to him, from personal knowledge, the 
utmost disinverestedness and sincerity in his seli-imposed task 
of pointing out the oppresstons under which a large portion of 
the community of this great city luvor, and that portion, too, 
those who are least able to undergo hardships and jeust de- 
serve tu be unjustly or unkindly dealt with. it is hard indeed 
that American women, so udmirubly fitted to shine in society, 
to grace the homes and share the sympathies of the brave und 
free and to meliorate the harsher tuils of the sterner sex, 
should be exposed to a millionth part of the suffering and 
wrong which Mr. Burdett so earnestly depicts. If such evils 
do generally exist, it is high time a remedy were applied. 
What that remedy should be it is not within our purpose or 
province here to discuss. In the meun time we would have 
all read these volumes, for apart from the doctrines interwo- 
ven with the narratives there is an air of reality, a rapid suc- 
cession of incident and earnestness and an freedom from the 
affectation of fine writing, which, in these duys of transcen- 
dental nonsense, are really refreshing. More than this might 
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be said in their favor, for few writers more uniformly and 
consistently maintain the high principles of morality and 
religion than our author, as these and his numerous former 
volumes testify ; but we hand the volumes themselves over to 
the reader, withan aside friendly caution to the author to be 
a little more attentive to the graces of composition. 


Witey anp Purnam’s Lisrary. Ofthisadmirable series 
we have LecTruRES ON THE ENGLISH Ports by William 
Hazlitt, probably the best of his criticisms. ‘The introductory 
lecture on “ Poetry in general,” ought to be rean, not only by 
all making any pretension to writing poetry, but to all who 
read poetry with just appreciation of poetic merit. T'asso’s 
JeRvUsaLEM DeLivereD, Fairfax's translation, in two vol- 
umes. The selection of this work, for their * Library ” re-is- 
sues does great credit to the judgment and taste of the pub- 
lishers, and these are still more strongly shown in the adoption 
of Fairfax’s tfanslation, which is generally acknowledged to 
be by far the best. ‘I'his first Americun edition of this great 
poem is a re-print from the seventh London edition, (which is 
re-printed from the original folio of 1600,) and to it are pre- 
fixed an introductory essay, by Leigh Hunt, and the lives of 
Tasso and Fairfax, by Charies Knight. For the inconsidera- 
bie sum of one dollar the American reader may possess the 
most complete edition extant, unsurpassed too in typographi- 
cal neatness by any other. ‘Tue LETTERS AND SPEECHES 
or OtrverR CROMWELL, by Thomas Carlyle, in four volumes, 
(of which a more extended notice hereafter,) and SkeTcnxs 
ryrom Lire, by Laman Blanchard, with a memoir by Sir. 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., in two volumes, a series of 
papers unusually excellent of their kind, now sparkling with 
humor, and anon pensive or pathetic, and always dispiaying 
a mind keenly observant of human nature in ail its phases, 
are works of which the publishers have isssued cheap editions 
also. 

Of the “ Library of American Books,” issued also by Wiley 
and Putnam, we have Western CLEARINGS, by Mrs, C. M. 
Kirkland, the pleasant contributions from whose pen have so 
often added to the interest of our pages. In this work Mrs. 
Kirkland appears to unusual advantage. Her pure, chaste, 
elegant style appears even still more elegant in contrast with 
the subjects and the scenery which it is employed to delineate. 
Refined in her own tastes, and a woman tn ail her sensibili- 
ties, she yet can appreciate those sterner traits of character 
which are characteristic of Western life, and in the crucibie 
of her own delicate and well-balanced mind separates the 
dross, and presents to the reader the finer metal, pure and un- 
alloyed. We have not read, for a long time, a book that has 
so thorougly led us captive at the writer’s will as this, and 
assure those who have not read it that they have a rich treat 
in store. WanpeRines or A Picerim UNDER THE Suap- 
ow or Mont Buanc and THe PiLeRimM IN THE SHADOW 
oF THE JuNGFRAU, by George B. Cheever, D. D., are 
two volumes of rare merit. Dr. Cheever has a rich, almost 
an exuberant fancy, a perfect command of “words that 
breathe,” so remarkably impulsive and glowing is his diction. 
In these volumes he has displayed more minuteness of obser- 
vation than we had augured from the apparent construction of 
his mind. We can scarcely commend too strongly these de- 
lightful volumes. We would say here that the American se- 
ries of Wiley and Putnam’s Library deserves a liberal patron- 
age, for the publishers have liberally done their duty in the 
business. 

We have unintentionally delayed noticing two reprints from 
English books, which will afford the reader much pleasure 
blended with instruction, at little cost—Puysic anp Puysi- 
CIANS, in two volumes, exhibiting the public and private life 
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of the most celebrated medical men of former days, with 
a memoir of eminent living London surgeons and physicians, 
(a most interesting work ;) and ImpRessions or IRELAND anp 
Tux IRisn, by the author of “ Random Recollection of the 
Lords and Commons.” They form volumes of Zieber and 
Company’s Home anp TRAvVELER's LipraRy, an enterprize 
which we hope is not abandoned, as the selections hitherto 
have been judicious, the type, paper and general execution 
good, while the price is exceedingly reasonable. We recom- 
mend the reader to secure the volumes already issued, since 
they are all good. 

Harper and Brothers have published, in a neat duodecimo, 
a fourth edition of Tae View or Farra &xv oTHER Poems, 
by Charles Fenno Hoffman; Lane and Tippeit, of the Meth- 
odist Book Concern, a new edition of the Pirerim’s Pro- 
@Ress, with a biograpical sketch of Bunyan, by Stephen B. 
Wickens, an author favorably known to the reading public, 
especially to the religious portion of it, by several works of 
sterling merit. Mr. Wickens has diligently sought out and 
compared the numerous editions extant, has brought to light 
some additional facts in the history of the work, added a very 
copious incex, and produced decidedly the best edition yet 
published. W.H.Graham has published Kitto’s ILLusTRa- 
Tep HisTORY OF PALKSTINE, 4 very valuable work at a 
very low price. it embraces the entire history of Palestine, 
from the deluge to the restoration of Syria to the dominion of 
the Porte, and is of standard authority ;—Saxton and Hunt- 
ington have published GzRaLpInye, a SeQueL ro Coie- 
RIpGE’s CHRISTABEL, with other Poems, by Martin Farquhar 
Tupper. ‘The book is beautifully printed, on good paper, and 
contains true poetry. Homans and Ellis continue to publish 
their “ Shilling Library,” the last number of which is a new 
edition of WorxING a Passace, oR Lire Berore THE 
Masr, a lesson ior any who think a sailor’s life the summit of 
human happiness. Harper and Brothers have nearly completed 
their incomparable PicroRiaL BIBLE, and will soon issue it 
complete, we understand, in an almost endless variety of ele- 
gant bindings. ‘'uk ILLUsTRaTED WANDERING J&w has 
reached the conclusion of the first volume. A more perfect 
specimen of typographical beauty und spirited engravings has 
never issued from the American press. ‘They have also issu 
ed the following volumes of their ** Library of select novels ;”’ 
Only a Fiddler, and O. T.; The Whiteboy, a story of Ire- 
land, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall; The Foster Brother, by Leigh 
Hunt; Love and Mesmerism, by Horace Smith: Ascanio, 
or the Scuiptor's -ipprentices, by Alexander Dumas; The 
Lady of Milan, or Fidelity unto Death, edited by Mrs. 
Thompson ; and the Citizen of Prague, translated by Mary 
Howitt. 


Music. We have received from Homans und Ellis two 
numbers of the Musical World, published semi-monthiy and 
containing sixteen pages of well printed music, embracing the 
most popular airs, waltzes, marches, &c., edited by Henry C. 
Watson, Esq. From A. A. Van Elder we have received 
“The Relief from Study, Nos. 1 and 2,” “The New Year’s 
Offering,” waltzes arranged for the piano-furte. 


There remain on our table until next month Parker’s Aids to 
Composition, published by the Harpers; Poems, by Mrs. He- 
mans, illustrated, published by Sorin and Ball; The Voice 
of Flowers, by Mrs. Sigourney; 4 Sequel to Vestiges of 
Creation, und Zschokke’s Tales, part 2, published by Wiley 
and Putnam; Mawnder's Treasury of History, published by 
Daniel Adee, which, being now complete, we shall notice 
more particularly ; The Greece of the Greeks, by G. A. Peri- 
cardis, published by Paine and Burgess, and other volumes 
which we have not space to enumerate. R. A. W. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following articles are accepted : The Great Spirit—Life—A Winter Morning—The Moonlit Sea—The Beachen Tree 
—Love’s Bright Chain—La Marseillaise—The Un-named Land—Faded Friendship—The Passing Bell—The Celebrated Man— 
What Must Be, Must Be—The Cnstillian Princess—Lorenzo De Medici—Sunbeams and Showers—The Unseen Thread—Sweet 


Memories—Unrequited Love—Genius Stray Thoughts on Various Subjects. Many of these are very beautiful. All the 
above, received at this date, February 10th, are respectfully declined. 
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